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CENTURY 

COMES 

OF AGE 


THE CENTURY’S 
COMING OF AGE 

SPEECH BY THE HEIR 

World-Wide Celebrations 

THE PERIL OF GREAT 
POSSESSIONS 

By Our Reporter on the Way to the Millennium 

On January the First, at 12 midnight, 
the Twentieth: Century arrived at the 
year, of its coming of age. ' 
r. This unique event was celebrated in 

■ a very becoming fashion by the Good 
. Fairies who look after the destinies of 
• the Human Race. The young Heir, 

' accompanied by the Ambassadors of All 
' the Nations, was received by Hope at 

the gates,of Time and conducted to the 
. Throne of Love,, where all the Fairies 
had assembled for the celebration. 

. Among ■ these ; Fairies we noticed 
Prudence, looking singularly attractive 
in a simple gown - of Puritan grey; 

: Temperance, - charmingly arrayed in 
white; Pluck, daringly attired in scarlet; 
and Virtue,’lovely in a dress of grass- 
green trimmed with'the stars of heaven. 

; W'hcn'he had knelt 'before' the Throne, 
Love "addressed him in these words. 

; . Rough and Stormy Youth 

“ Young fellow, you have had a rough 
; childhood and a terrible youth. No 
member of your illustrious family cCer 
i had such a schooling as you have had, 

, or ever came through its youth with so 

■ great a success. But you have yet to 
prove.to our Mother Clio that you have 
learned your lesson. I see that you still 
wear vour dented armour. To guard 
against what ? I see that you still carry 
your broken sword. To strike whom ? 
You are a warrior, but on whose side ? 
Until you have made up .your mind on 
these matters none of us can help you, 
as we wish to help you, to -spend_ vour 
heritage in.a glorious manner. Perhaps 

. you will enlighten us. Rise and speak.” 

Thus bidden, the young. Century rose 
,'ancl addressed the Throne in these words/ 

Fighting for the Future - j 

" My armour, O Queen, is to' protect 
me against evil: - -My sword is to strike' 
down m 5 r enemies. Among mv enemies 
I count all those who made my child¬ 
hood so'terrible. ‘ 'I do not look for my 
enemies only, in other lands.,' I look for 
; them in all lands.' I am a warrior in the 
host: of Righteousness ; I figlit for the 
future. Any man who will make children 
•suffer as I have suffered is my enemy, 

‘ I intend',, God 'helping me, to destroy the 
False in Parliament, the Tyrant in the 
Counting House, the Fool in the Street, 
and the Evil iri the Human Heart. My 
battle cry is ‘ The Unity of Mankind.’ 

I am the soldier of Peace, the ambassador 
of Prosperity, the disciple of Love.” 

At this the Fairies shouted with joy. 

. “ You have spoken well,” said Love. 

See that you live up to your words.” 
Then she rose and, descending from 


the Throne, Led the young Heir to the 
Gates of the Dawn, all the Fairies 
following . with songs of happiness, 
dancing, and pelting the Heir.with roses. 

At those gates. Prudence whispered 
into bis car ".'Never boast," and 
Temperance “ Keep your health," and 
Pluck “ Fear nothing,” and Virtue 
“ Look ahead." Last of ail, Love took 


A . capital story has been told by 
^ Major Ian Hay Beith of the way 
Britons and Americans " got together ” 
during the war. In the closing weeks 
of victory there was much good-natured 
competition as - to which should gain 
their objects soonest.- 

On one occasion an American bat¬ 
talion, which had to attack a village, 
reached its goal with much less oppo¬ 
sition than had been expected. The 
reason revealed itself in the form of a 
British tank, which was found sitting 
in the village square, having beaten the 
Americans by about four minutes. 


him into her arms and, kissing his brow, 
said in a gentle voice.:." My disciples 
may fail, but they must never despair.”. 

Then the Heir went back to the world 
to take his inheritance, and ail the stars, 
who have seen so many hopes and so 
many .tragedies, appeared to weep, as 
though they- feared that the. inheritance 
might be stronger than the Heir. 


The young officer in charge of the 
tank saluted, and handed over the village 
to the American colonel.- Before leaving 
he said, a little sadly: V Colonel, I know 
it is my duty to 'hand over the village 
to you, but I wish I had something to 
show that we,were here first.”- ■ 

' “ I. can fix that for you,” cheerily 
answered'the. jolly colonel." “-I will give 
you a receipt for it.” 

: The proudest'possession of that young 
British officer today" is the colonel’s 
voucher : Received from Officer Com¬ 
manding British Tank No. — one 
village, in poor condition.” 


FAME COMES TO A 
TEACHER 

GOOD NEWS FROM A 
SCHOOLROOM IN FRANCE 

Greatest Book Prize of the Year 

PEROCHON AND HIS NOVEL 

It was at La Vendee, the famous 
Department of the Loire, that the 
French peasants in 1793 rose against 
the Revolution ; "and now, after nearly 
130 years, a Frenchman, and a peasant 
too, lias brought La Vendee to our 
minds again.. 

The Vendee, school children must have 
been very proud the other day when 
one' of the greatest literary prizes the 
world has 'to " offer—-the Goncourt 
Academy prize for the best book of 
the year .written, by. a Frenchman—fell 
to their teacher, Ernest Perochon, a 
simple, unknown schoolmaster. 

All the lions of'literary France were 
candidates for the prize, but the work 
of the Vendee schoolmaster, who'had 
never- been heard "of in’ Paris' before,; so 
impressed the judges that, despite such 
strong ' competition/ it' won their final 
approbation: .. : •; 

Ernest’Perochon is 33. yet lie has 
never visited Paris,.less than;ten hours' 
away by train ! Doubtless he is happier 
in his school with his pupils around him. 

- - Waking Up Famous 

In his youth he. displeased his father 
because he preferred books to agricul¬ 
ture, butdhe old people will be proud of 
their sou now'that his book has won 
him the literary prize of the year. 

Four - Paris’- publishers refused the 
manuscript, -arid it was finally published 
by a Vendee publisher. One day a copy 
fell into the hands of a member of the 
Academy, who, delighted'with its charm¬ 
ing story,- showed it to his-colleagues. 

Nene,” the heroine, after, whom the 
book is named, was a Vendee maid 
devoting her life to two motherless 
children, 'whose stepmother finally 
robbed her of their love, so that she 
pined and died. . • .. - 

The schoolmaster of Vendee went to 
sleep one day and woke up to find fame 
awaiting him. Wc hope fame .will not 
spoil him, but will‘leave, him as even- 
tempered,’, as sweet natured, and as sim¬ 
ple as his fellow countryman Jean Henri 
Fabrc, who also found fame in a night 
after a life-long struggle with adversity. 

DUCKS THAT DO NOT 
QUACK 

Something From Russia 

Ducks-that do riot quack have been 
produced iri Russia. - - 

They are 1 particularly suitable for 
raising in private gardens, and possess 
the additional good qualities of laying 
well, fattening in a very short time, and 
making excellent mothers. 


A Smile for Jack Frost 



This little friend of the C.N. was delighted to see the snow : beeause-.it gave her a splendid chance 
, of trying her new toboggan . ... - - = . 1 . 


A RECEIPT FOR A DAMAGED VILLAGE 
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FAME ARRIVES 

William Byrd Gomes Into 
His Own 

FATHER OF ENGLISH MUSIC 

How often men wlio deserve fame 
miss it can never be known, for of 
course they are right out of the race, and 
nobody can count them up. But one 
may hope that they are not many. 

Here, for instance, is good old William 
Byrd, the Father of English Music, 
coming right to the front after over 
300 years of comparative obscurity. 

It is 332 years since William Byrd 
published his first selection of " Music 
in Five Parts.” He has always been 
known since to students of historical 
music, but only in a fragmentary way. 

Now, so long after his death, he 
challenges the world’s good opinion with 
three volumes of songs—practically his 
complete works; and the verdict of 
choirs everywhere will be that this rare 
musician of Shakespeare’s day deserves 
to have a fine pedestal in the Hall of 
Fame where notable Englishmen are 
admired by succeeding'generations. 

The old madrigals, songs, and carols 
have been produced so that they can be 
performed by modern choirs without any 
difficulty in appreciating their beauty. 
Neglected too long, the old composer 
comes into full honour at last; sure¬ 
footed fame arrives for him. 

THE CAT COMES BACK 
Where Had Tabby Been ? 

A Chester correspondent tells the following 
extraordinary story of a- cat’s adventures. 

When we lived in a seaport town in the 
north of Ireland, we had, among a num¬ 
ber of cats, a remarkably handsome Tom 
we called Tabby. One night he failed to 
appear, and though every inquiry was 
made nothing could be heard of him. 

Three years and a half passed, and 
then, one winter’s night, we heard a pat 
and a mew at the window leading into 
the garden. On our opening it who 
should spring in but Tabby, with every 
sign of delight. 

He rubbed himself against us, purring 
loudly, and then renewed his acquaint¬ 
ance with the furniture, finding all old 
friends. But when a new maid came 
in he hissed at her and put up his back. 
Finally he sat down in front of the fire, 
as completely at home as if he had never 
been away. 1 

■ We could in no way account for his 
long absence except that he must have 
been picked up by some sailor and taken 
on a long voyage. He had been well 
treated, and was sleek and fat. Our 
house was a mile from the harbour, and 
how he reached the shore is a mystery. 

CAN A DOG LAUGH ? 

Sir Ray Lankester Says Yes 

Bearing on the question “ Can a dog laugli ?” 
an Ilford correspondent quotes the following 
from Sir Ray Lankester’s book “ More Science 
from an Easy Chair,” and we gladly give the 
opinion of so eminent an authority. 

" Not only do the higher apes and 
some of the smaller monkeys laugh, but 
dogs also laugh, although they do not 
make sounds whilst indulging in 
‘ spasms of laughter.’ 

“ The dog grins and bounds. It 
seems that the display of the teeth by 
drawing back the corners of the mouth, 
which is called a grin, and is associated 
in my dogs with a. short, sharp, demon¬ 
strative bark, and in mankind with the 
cackle we call a laugh, is a retention, a 
survival, of the playful, good-natured 
movement of gently biting or pulling a 
companion with the teeth, used by our 
animal ancestors to draw attention to 
their joy, and to communicate it.” 


THE RATS IN THE 
TRAP 

A True Story from a Farmhouse 

By Our Country Oirl 

I had gone to the farm for milk after 
supper and stayed to chat with- the 
farmer’s wife, who w r as alone, her hus¬ 
band having been out all the afternoon 
looking for some strayed sheep. 

It was warm and bright in the farm¬ 
house kitchen; outside the wind grum¬ 
bled and wailed. Suddenly the farmer’s 
wife got up, saying r "I must feed 
t’rats before it’s too black to sec my 
hand before me.” 

“ Are they the children’s pets ? ” I 
asked, as she threw a man’s jacket 
round her shoulders and took up a tin 
bowl of scraps. 

"No,” she said, " they’re wild ones. 
We catch at least four and five a day 
in t’meal house. We’re fair-overrun 
with ’em.” - . 

"Oh!” I said, "you are going to 
put down poison for them ! ” 

■ “ No,” she repeated, “ I’m going to 
feed t’rats in the trap. It takes two to 
put t’big trap, in t’water-butt, and 
master won’t want to start rat-drowning 
if he comes in late. But I. can’t leave 
’em starving all night; they were 
caught last night.” ' 

Looking rather shamefaced, she added: 
" They’re a terrible pest, but, of 
course, they aren't Christians; they 
know no better.” 

I do not think I'have met a greater 
bit of tolerance than that. Have you ? 


An Old Man to the Children 

Surely never did a public man 
speak more moving words than, 
these of M. Clemenceau at a school 
in Singapore, where the great French¬ 
man is travelling. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

My dear Little Children, 

I feel a little timid before you, 
for I am in the habit of ■ being 
among men who do not agree with 
my opinions, or who will not 
believe what I tell them. Then 
I get angry and I cry. . 

But here with you, who form a ‘ 
little France in yourselves—what 
do you want a tired old man, who 
must soon settle his accounts with 
the other world, to tell you ? 

You will grow up, and you will 
find out how very different things 
are in the world outside. ’ Here 
you are of all races and all nations, 
but you are all mingled with 
France through the influence and 
the tendencies that are given to 
you, and you will soon learn that 
no nation has suffered like France. 

Your grandmother France was 
attacked by brutal races, which 
wanted to remove France from the 
map of the world. - But France 
and England together have driven 
back the enemy, and now they 
march hand in hand in support 
of every just and noble cause. 

Now let me apologise for saying 
all these seriods things to you. 
which-you will better understand 
when you are grown up. In a 
. few years, perhaps in a few months, 
you will hear that I am dead. Let 
me ask you when that day comes 
to think for a moment of me. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Side-car taxis have made an ap¬ 
pearance in Birmingham, and are being 
well patronised. 


A woman asked to produce her 
marriage certificate in a London County 
Court handed the judge her sugar card. 

Mother-of-Pearl 

Western Australia supplies nearly 
50 per cent, of the world’s market in 
mother-of-pearl shells. 

Keeping Up His Birthday 

On his eightieth birthday a bell¬ 
ringer of Charing, in Kent, climbed to the 
belfry of the church and helped to ring 
a peal. . 

What He Made 

" Did you make any statements ? ” a 
lawyer asked a witness at Bow County 
Court. Witness : " I don’t make state¬ 
ments ; I make chairs.” 

America’s War Bill 

The total cost of the war to the United 
• States has been fixed at just over 13,700 
million dollars, or about £2, 750,000,000 
in normal English money. 

News from Oethsemane 

Excavations in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, at the foot of the Mount of Olives, 
have unearthed a church that was built 
as early as the fourth century. 

Doctor’s Discovery 

A Danish doctor, Professor Fischer of 
Copenhagen, has discovered a new fluid, 
chiefly of vegetable origin, which is said 
to have an extraordinary healing effect. 

Matriculating at Fourteen 

. Two Birmingham boys of 14 who read 
theC.N.have this year passed Matricula¬ 
tion examinations, one with distinction in 
science and mathematics. 

Salt for the Street3 

The City of Westminster, which has a 
hundred miles of streets, used a hundred 
tons of salt to melt the snow after the 
recent storm. Salt now costs five 
guineas a ton against nineteen shillings 
in pre-war days. 

Good News from Kent 

Dr. Richmond, the Medical Officer 
of Health for Hartford Rural District, 
has the splendid record of 68 per 1000 
deaths among babies under one year 
old, whereas for all England the rate 
is 90 per 1000. 

History of the League 

" History and the League of Nations ” 
is the subject of a lecture by Mr. F. S. 
Marvin, at 3 p.m. on January 5,' in the 
Botanical Theatre, University College, 
Gower Street, London. Dr. Kimmins 
will he in the chair. 

Herrings by the Hundred Million 

The extraordinary statement has been 
made that 800,000 barrels of herrings 
bought by the. Government during the 
past year have remained unsold. There 
must have been hundreds of millions of 
herrings in the barrels. .;’• 

Waiting for the Dogs 

The British Antarctic _ Expedition 
commanded by- Mr. Cope lias been de¬ 
tained at Monte Video through the non¬ 
arrival of the dogs. While waiting Mr. 
Cope is giving lectures in order to raise 
money for the expedition. 

. The Cigarette Danger . 

Two men have been punished for 
setting fire to haystacks in Essex. Both 
pleaded that they threw down matches 
accidentally. The judge thought it 
would be a good thing to make it a crime 
to light cigarettes near stacks. 

Essays on the League 

- -The first prize for, a League of Nations 
Essay, open to British and American 
schools,, has been won by J. H. Brown, 
of Cheltenham College. Among the 
competitors highly commended were 
four boys from Hyde Park School, 
Doncaster, and two girls from the Clif¬ 
ton High School. 


CAVY 

A Pet and a Sporting Offer 

GOOD MEMBERS OF THE 
RAT FAMILY 

The father of a York reader of the C.N., who 
keeps the pets popularly called guinea pigs, 
writes regretting that we do not call them by 
their right name—the cavy. He says : 

They are not pigs, and even guinea is 
incorrect. Doubtless it comes from 
Guiana, as these animals originated in 
South America. 

They belong to the rat family, but are 
most docile, good tempered, and clean. 

They are, in our opinion—for my son 
and I both keep them—the best pets 
extant. They are easy to handle and 
cheap to feed. They multiply fast, and 
form an endless source of pleasure. 

Our correspondent then makes this generous 
sporting offer: 

Our breed is known as the Peruvian 
cavy. They have coats of lovely tex¬ 
ture, covering their whole bodies and 
heads with silky hair. 

We will make a sporting offer to three 
C.N. readers. If they will combine to 
send the C.N. for a year to a lonely boy 
in the South Atlantic; we will give, to 
each of them one of the .finest breed in 
this country of the Peruvian cavy. 
Each is worth £\ in the market today. 

We should require each boy or girl fo 
promise to follow the rules and direc¬ 
tions necessary for the future well-being 
of the pets. They are strong animals, 
yet very sensitive. They are the fourth 
generation of our breeding, and represent 
the perfection of the Peruvian variety. 

The maker of this interesting offer is Mr. 
F. B. Hirst, The Poplars, Malton Road, York, 
to whom all letters should be sent. 


A HAPPY HOUR FOR 
LONDON TOWN 

Have You Seen Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay ? 

Have you ever seen Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay and her company of choristers, 
who, at Christmastime, act and sing old 
songs and nursery rhymes, and tell fairy 
stories and give a fairy play ? 

If you have not (however young or old 
you may be) you have missed something 
as well worth seeing and hearing as any¬ 
thing that has ever been contrived to 
make the Christmas season joyous and 
memorable. There is nothing more 
charming to which you can turn for an 
hour out of London’s winter streets. 

If you should go and see it you will 
thank us afterwards for'having told you 
that there are matinee performances 
from 2.30 to 4.30 every day (except 
Christmas Eve) from Dec. 22 onward 
for three weeks, and that the place where 
you can get right into the real air of 
Christmas childhood is the Steinway 
Hall, London, in Lower Seymour Street, 
behind Selfridge’s. 

We once looked in there by chance 
and have been waiting ever since to go 
again on purpose. It is delightful. 


HER TWO LITTLE ONES 
True Story of a Cow 

A Cornish reader sends this illustration of 
diligent motherhood as shown by a cow: 

My father bought a cow with twin 
calves from a farmer eight miles distant, 
and brought it home with one calf, 
leaving the other with the farmer. 

The cow stayed here with its calf one 
day, and then broke away during the 
night and walked back to the other calf. 

It was taken in by its first owner and 
kept through the day, he expecting us to 
fetch it. We did think it might have 
returned, and were just starting off to 
fetch it when it came into the yard, 
having walked the eight miles again ( to 
the calf we kept.. 
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SLOWING DOWN A 
SHIP 

What the Barnacles Do 

AND HOW ELECTRICITY 
WILL DEAL WITH THEM 

A point about ships that landsmen 
often do not understand is the rapidity 
with which the outside becomes foul. 

It is not a question of cleanliness only, 
or of decay of the structure through sea- 
life clinging to it, but of increased cost 
of working the ship because of the friction 
that will not allow the vessel to glide 
through the water easily. Pace is lost 
and more fuel must be used. 

The barnacle is the enemy, not only of 
the ship, but of the ship-owner’s pocket, 
for it costs him more. That is why ten 
nations recently sent their clever naval 
men to see a new electric ship-cleaner 
that will quickly scrape off all barnacles 
and weeds, old paint, and rust while the 
ship is in the water, and so leave the 
sides ready for fresh paint. 

It is an invention that may even 
cheapen our food a little by lowering the 
cost of transport, so strangely are human 
invention and human needs interwoven. 


WHERE IS THE PROMISED 
LAND ? 

Europe’s Millions Turn to the 
West 

Poor Europe has been sadly shaken up 
by the war. 

What all its people know is that the 
debts are there ; and what they imagine 
is that all the money has migrated to 
America. And now it is said that in all 
the countries people are packing up 
ready to be off in the spring to where 
the money is. 

The American Immigration officials 
s.iy they are expecting arrivals not by 
the hundred thousand simply, but by 
the million. 

Italy is credited with having five 
million would-be Americans within her 
borders, and Germany eight millions. 
The young new countries—Poland, 
Czccho-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia—are 
twittering for a spring flight to the 
Land of Promise : and even the neutral 
States, such as Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, see signs in the west. Old 
Spain, most, conservative of lands, is not 
wholly unmoved. 

Of course our American cousins love 
to anticipate big things, and as regards 
coming immigration their fancy is at 
present perfectly free ; but it is not at all 
unlikely that a very big human tide will 
.flow that way soon, too big to be either 
manageable or really helpful to the 
people whom it casts on a foreign shore. 

SPACIOUS AUSTRALIA 

The Great North-West 
Territories 

it is announced from Western Aus¬ 
tralia that the Northern Railway De¬ 
velopment League is so satisfied with 1 
the results of the recent tour of the 
great North-West Territories of Western 
Australia that it is proposing to arrange 
another tour next May. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
recall that a member of the Western 
Australian Government, who recently 
made a remarkable motor-car tour 
through the Kimberley country, is 
equally enthusiastic with regfird to the 
resources,of that part of the immense. 
State of Western Australia. 

He says there are large areas of good 
country, with rich brown loam and 
splendid black soil, capable of producing 
anything if the rain falls at the proper 
season. ' The natural grasses are very 
luxuriant, and with efficient water con¬ 
servation the number of cattle and 
s heep could be doubled or trebled. 


ANIMALS THAT SLEEP IN WINTER 



The toad preparing for hibernation 


The bat draws in its ears 


The hedgehog looks out for a good place in which to sleep 



sleep 



A badger at the entrance to its 
earth 



Queen wasp sleeps in a 
hollow tree 




The common frog about to hibernate The grass snake begins to get sleepy 

A German professor suggests that men and women and boys and girls might sleep through 
the winter and thus avoid the necessity of eating in these hard times. There are thousands 
of creatures in Britain that do this more or less every year, and some of them are shown 
here, but they must And life rather dull. See page 7 


A colony of hibernating snails 


A dormouse is found asleep in January 


WHAT HAPPENS IN 
A MOLE HILL 

Little Burrower and His 
' Nest " 

A BIG NIGHT’S WORK 

Much nonsense has been written about 
the mole’s so-called fortress. It is the 
male mole’s winter quarters, a specially 
large mole-hill; we might almost call it 
a mountain of a mole-hill. 

Its centre is a nest, about the size of 
] a football, made comfortable with grass 
| and leaves. It may be under a bush 
or a tree, but it is generally in the open. 

In the Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Mr. Lionel Adams, a life¬ 
long observer of the mole, explains that 
this powerful and rapid burrower ex¬ 
cavates the nest in one of his ordinary 
tunnels, and forces the earth up with 
the top of his head in quick jerks. As 
the ejected earth pites up above the 
nest a tunnel is made to the surface, 
and a second tunnel, or bolt-run, leads 
downwards from the bottom of'the nest 
and curves up again to join the first. 

Made in a Night 

But the mole is not yet satisfied with 
his nest; it must be more deeply buried 
in earth. So he makes more tunnels 
around the nest and heaps up more 
earth, till the big mole-hill is a foot 
high and a yard in diameter. The. 
tunnels keep their shape well, and they 
have been drawn as if they followed, a 
plan. They have often been inter¬ 
preted as an abundance of escapes. 

The fact is that they have no plan; 
they are merely made in order to 
supply plenty of .earth to protect the 
nest from enemies and weather. Mr.' 
Adams saw a {fig one made in a single 
night. There are often runs radiating 
out from the so-called fortress, and these 
are used for winter hunting, as the mole 
does not fall into winter sleep. 

For evil days he sometimes makes a 
store of decapitated earth-worms near 
his nest, and Mr. Adams quotes a farmer 
who found three spadefuls together—a 
huge living larder. 

The female mole is content with a 
small, simple nest in winter, and in 
spring she makes a nursery more .like 
the male’s fortress, but on a smaller 
scale and without a bolt-run. 


SHAKESPEARE MAKES 
A PUN 

A Story Very Few People Know 

In the records left behind by an old 
gentleman named Sir Nicolas L’Estrange 
in the 17th century there is a story of 
Shakespeare which very few people 
have ever heard of. 

Shakespeare (we read) was god¬ 
father to one of Ben Jonson’s children, 
and after the christening, being in a 
deepe study, Jonson came to cheere 
him up, and ask’t him why he was so 
melancholy ? 

“No, faith, Ben,” sayes he,not 
I, but I have been considering a 
great while what should be the fittest 
gift for me to bestow upon my god¬ 
child, and I have resolved at last.” 

“ I pry’the, what ? ” sayes lie. ■ 

“I* faith, Ben, I'le e’en give him a 
douzen good Latten Spoones, and 
thou shalt translate them.” 

In those days Apostle spoons, some 
of gold, and some of silver, were the 
usual christening-gifts. “ Latten ” was 
a name for an alloy which had the 
appearance of brass, and the pun, of 
course, is a tribute to Rare Ben Jonson's 
great knowledge of Latin. 


THE CAT’S OLD HOME 

An inspector at Grange Road Police 
Station, East London, left to live at 
Gravesend, and took a cat with him. 
The other day the cat walked, half 
starved, into the old police station, 
about 20 miles away from its new home. 
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BRINGING PALESTINE 
UP TO DATE 

CHANGES IN THE CHANGE¬ 
LESS EAST 

Modern Pumping Machinery 
at Abraham’s Wells 

WHAT THE BRITISH HAVE 
DONE AT BEERSHEBA 

Before the war it used to be said that 
the one comitry in the world that had 
never changed for thousands of years 
was Palestine. Since the British occu¬ 
pation, liowe.ver, this is no longer true. 
Not only in Jerusalem, the capital, but 
all the way from Dan to Beersheba 
everything is being modernised. 

Electric trams are running in the 
streets of Jerusalem, motor vehicles con¬ 
vey passengers to outlying villages,’ and 
sanitation- such as would have seemed 
a wild dream in the old days is now 
installed in many places. 

The latest change that has been in¬ 
troduced is the equipment of Abraham’s 
wells at Beersheba, in the extreme south 
of, the-country; with the most, up-to-date 
and efficient pumping machinery, so. 
that water is now available in increasing 
quantities much more easily'than when 
every gallon had to be dipped up from 
the well by women with.pitchers. 

Things Old and New 

This is - the most dramatic instance 
of' modernising an ancient' institution 
that has yet occurred, for the wells of 
Beersheba are the. oldest waterworks 
in the world. \ 

In a well-watered country like England 
it is almost impossible to realise the 
important place which wells hold in the 
dry Eastern lands. The huge reservoirs 
which supply a mighty city like London 
with water do not hold a greater place 
in our estimation than do. the little wells 
of Beersheba in the eyes of the villagers 
and the wandering Bedouins. 

In such lands water is Very frugally 
used, and it is always difficult, owing 
to labour conditions, to get a well dug 
in the first place, and in the second place 
to keep it in order when dug. 

Importance o£ Wells 

A chief who digs a well is looked 
upon as a public benefactor, and the 
work is so highly appreciated that the 
property in the. well becomes vested in 
him and his heirs for ever. 

In the old days, too, the digging of a 
well generally indicated possession of 
the land, and so, when Abraham went 
away after digging the wells, the 
Philistines filled up the wells, evidently 
to reclaim possession of the land. It was 
this that Isaac contested when he re¬ 
opened the wells to show his ownership. 

The wells of Beersheba date back 
nearly 4000 years, and their original 
digging by Abraham is described in the 
early part of the Book of Genesis. The 
stone-work is very much worn by the 
feet and ropes of countless women who 
have visited the wells. 

The Gift of God 

Of course, any innovation is resented 
at first by the natives of Eastern lands, 
and the fitting of-modern pumping 
machinery to so ancient an. institution 
as Abraham’s wells was no exception. 
But with a copious supply of good 
water, which in Palestine is always 
spoken of as the Gift of God, the people 
arc now looking upon the British as 
real benefactors. 

The name Beersheba means " the 
Well of the Seven,” probably a reference 
to the seven ewe lambs which Abraham 
gave to the sheik Abim^lech in exchange 
for the right to keep the well; but there 
were, in ancient times, actually seven 
wells. - Only two are now working. 

Wi th modem pumping machinery, elec¬ 
tric-trams, telephones, and aeroplanes 
and wireless from Dan to Beersheba, 
Palestine is indeed a changed country. 


LORD OF THE 24 
UMBRELLAS 

BURMA COMES UNDER A 
NEW LAW 

Land of Wonder, Mystery, 
and Romance 

A GRIM MONARCH 

Burma is to be brought under the 
operation of the Government of India 
Act. That will mean a considerable 
reform and more responsibility for this 
ancient wonderland, which at present is 
ruled as one of the backward States 
within the British Empire. 

A land of wonder, romance, and 
mystery is Burma, with the finest ruby 
mines in the world, with precious metals 
and oil, with enormous virgin forests of 
rare and valuable woods, teeming with 
elephants, tapirs, rhinoceroses, tigers, 
leopards, bears, deer, wild cattle, wild 
dogs, and what not; and remarkable as 
possessing, in the Irawadi, a river of 
which the length and the area' of the 
basin are as yetnot fully known, a river 
which so deeply floods the country along 
its banks that the people live in houses 
raised up in the air on piles. 

Barbarous Potentates 

It is exactly a century ago since 
British and Burmese came in contact • 
today the country forms the largest 
province of our Indian Empire. History 
long marked time in Burma, but of late 
it has galloped, and the ancient home of 
ingenious crafts dnd horrible bloodshed 
now has railways, an extensive, com¬ 
merce, and a far better educational 
system than some countries in Europe. 
Yet not so long ago, when Ava was the 
capital, the king was described as God ! 

So little of the outside world was 
known that these semi-barbarous poten¬ 
tates inherited, with their crowns and 
thrones, such extravagant and laughable 
titles as King of Kings, whom all others 
should obey as he is the cause of the 
preservation of all animals ; the Regu¬ 
lator of the Seasons; the absolute 
Master of the Ebb and Flow of the Sea; 
Brother of the Sun; and King of the 
Four-and-twenty Umbrellas. 

Theebaw the Bad 

Well, the last King of Burma died 
four years ago after Jo years’ captivity 
at Ratnagiri, on the Konkan coast of 
Western India. It is almost unbelievable 
that such a man can have belonged to 
the 20th century. 

King Theebaw, such was his name, 
was a monster grim as any of the 
tyrants of ancient Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia. He was educated by a Christian 
missionary, he was a student -and a 
scholar, but he was a hyena at heart. 

When he ascended the throne he 
ordered the assassination of relatives 
with a better title to the dignity than 
himself. 

He played the tyrant to perfection, 
and even challenged Great Britain 
to war. Sir Harry Prendcrgast con¬ 
quered him and took him prisoner at 
ancient Ava. The king now pleaded for 
three months in which to prepare for 
exile, in vain. He pleaded for three 
weeks, he pleaded for three' days. 

Sir Harry, recognising that any delay 
might be fatal, would not give him three 
hours, but in ten minutes had him on a 
steamer and out of his blood-stained 
capital into exile. Since then, under 
British rule, all Burma has prospered, 
and the four-and-twenty umbrellas are 
no more the symbol of power. 


FALLEN HUNGARY 

DOLEFUL CRY OF THE 
MIDDLE CLASS 

Peasants Buy Luxuries while the 
Old Rich Sell their Beds 

SHILLINGS FOUR A PENNY 

Everywhere the doleful cry of the 
middle class' is being heard. They are a 
depressed, if not oppressed, community. 
Their expenses have almost trebled, and 
, their incomes have remained stationary. 

Wages have increased considerably 
in- all manual employments.’ The middle 
class, which hoped to live in comfort 
through declining years on hard-won 
savings, is being steadily impoverished. 

There can he no doubt it is so even in 
Great Britain. But it is'worse abroad. 

Thus in Germany the professional 
worker can earn no more than the 
ordinary manual worker, and his life 
is necessarily more expensive. 

Poor Middle Class 

Our Hungarian correspondent sends us 
some illustrations that may be relied on. 
Prices (he tells us) are always increasing. 
The middle-class people are forced to 
sell everything that can be sold—furni¬ 
ture, linen, bed-linen’ pictures, books, 
wedding rings, pianos, and so on. And 
the buyers in a great part are the 
peasants, who do not know what to do 
with the money they have acquired. 

Our correspondent gives some curious 
illustrations of the misuse of money in 
Hungary in these hard times, and the 
misuse of leisure. Thus : 

I know a peasant who bought 
astonishing furniture to look at, not to 
use. For his daughter he bought a 
piano ; for his son a motor boat. 

Peasant and the Vases 

The other day there came a peasant 
into a porcelain' shop' and asked the 
price of a vase which pleased him. 
There were four. The merchant, 
thinking he would not in any case 
sell such a vase to a peasant, asked 
a prohibitive price—18,000 kronen. 
The peasant said ” I will have the four.” 

The merchant who told me this 
said, “ Do you know the price of those 
vases was 4000 kronen each, and I 
never dreamed he would pay me 
18,000 kronen when I asked him.” 

The Government has spent two 
hundred million kronen for the official 
motor-cars. In summer we have had 
no benzine for threshing the crops ; 
but for the official motor-cars there 
is always enough. Thousands of 
children lack food and clothing, but 
officials lack neither cars nor benzine. 

Everybody is looking only for easy 
and comfortable work. You can see 
at the street corners healthy young 
men selling cigars and cigarettes. At 
other corners young men and young 
women are cleaning shoes, or running 
to and fro selling newspapers. Yet 
more comfortable is stealing and de¬ 
ceiving. Nowhere can you hear a 
polite word, for everybody thinks he 
will show his courage by his roughness. 
Morale has become extinct! 

Value of £1 in Many Lands 

And this unfortunate state of things 
in many parts of Europe as well as 
Hungary is complicated by the curious 
difference in the value of money in 
different countries. Here is the rough 
value of an English sovereign on the day 
when our Hungarian correspondent’s 


letter was received. £ s . d. 

America (dollars 3-41). o 14 1 

Switzerland (francs 22 07) ....017 3 

Holland (gulden 1133).o 18 7 

Spain (pesetas I’yi’j). .. 1 1 8 

Belgium (francs 55'02). 2 3 7 

France (francs 58’37) . 2 6 2 

Italy (lira 9675)............. 3 16 6 

Germany (marks 254'oa)...... 12 9 3 

Austria (kronen 1125) .46 12 6 


In Hungary and Austria the krone, 
which is roughly an English shilling, is 
1125 to the £ instead of about 25 as 
before the war; of we may say that 
shillings in Hungary are now four a 
penny if bought with English pennies! 


THEWEEK IN HISTORY 

IMMORTAL WRITER OF 
OLD ROME 


The Man Who Suffered for 
Knowledge 


BOHN AND HIS BOOKS 


Jan. 2. General Wolfe born at Westerham . 17'7. 


3. Cicero born at Arpinum.. B.C. 103 

4. Henry George Bohn bom ......... 1793 

5. Edward the Confessor died at Westminster 1063 

6. Fanny Burney died at Bath.. . 1840 

7. Calais taken by the French.1558 

8. Galileo died at Arcetri ... . 1642 


Cicero 

TV/T arcus Tullius Cicero was a great 
-‘-'-L Roman author and orator who 
lived at the same time as Julius Caesar. 

By his writings, especially his letters 
to his friends, we know more about the 
life of the Romans and how they were 
governed than from any other source. 

We think of him as a clever writer' 
who tells us of the thoughts of men of 
his time,' and discusses charmingly such 
subjects as Duty, Friendship, and Old Age. , 
But those who lived when lie did : 
thought of him as more than that—as a 
lawyer, orator, -interpreter of Greek s, 
thought and literature, a successful civil 
servant in Sicily, the governor of a pro¬ 
vince in Asia Minor, and a consul in Rome. , 
Cicero’lived just when Rome was 
changing from a Republic to a State ■ 
under the masterful influence of strong 
generals, who established one-man rule, 
men like Caesar anti' Mark Antony. • 
Cicero tried to be a moderate man, 
holding the balance between parties. He 
was much admired for his cleverness, but 
really pleased nobody. Once he had to 
flee for his life to Greece, and finally he i 
lost his life when he belonged to the 
weakest party. But we owe him a debt . 
of gratitude for his writings. 

Henry Bohn 

H enry George Bohn was the greatest 
English bookseller in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

He was English by birth in London, 
but his father was a German and lii’s 
mother a Scotswoman. As a buyer and 
seller of books and a publisher of the 
best books, English and foreign, new 
and old, but chiefly old, he was a man of 
genius. . " 

His father was a second-hand book¬ 
seller, and when he was in his teens 
Henry joined him in the business near 
Covent Garden ; but his energy fright¬ 
ened his old-fashioned father, and he set 
up in business for himself, and soon 
made a great success of foreign and 
ancient translations and the revival of 
classical British writings. Bohn’s Lib¬ 
rary to this day is one of the finest scries 
of books in existence. 

He worked right up. to the day of his 
death, at 88, and made a large’ fortune. 
Bohn himself Was a scholar and made 
some of the translations he published. 

Galileo 

T he Italian scientist Galileo, born at 
'Pisa, 1564, was one of the world’s 
really great men, for he sought know¬ 
ledge and found it in. the days when it 
was dangerous to try to know the truth. 

From boyhood he was busy with ex¬ 
periments and inventions. He had a 
passion for measuring things,' such as 
the pace at which things drop from dif¬ 
ferent heights, heat, time, and the 
weight of the air. - 

We can all know these- things now, 
but nobody knew them then; Studying 
such things led him to study the night 
sky and to improve the telescope, which 
had been made in Holland. So he came 
to realise that our earth is a little place in 
infinite space, where there are many 
other earths and suns. 

Though this is true it was thought to 
be wicked to know it, and Galileo was 
silenced by those who feared knowledge. 
He had to leave Pisa, but was protected 
by the Republic of Venice in Padua. 

Later he lived in, or near, Florence, and 
suffered much persecution, but his name 
is sure of eternal honour. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



THE C.N. GOES HOME 
Story of a Night Watchman 

A well-known humorist writes stories 
about a night watchman. Here is a true 
story of a night watchman who was 
watching on a recent Sunday. 

At the present time an electric cable 
is being laid up a busy road in Cam¬ 
bridge, and on Sundays and at nights a 
watchman keeps his eye on the posts and 
ropes and pails and tools used by the 
workmen during the daytime. 

The other Sunday a lady who lives in 
the busy road looked through her win¬ 
dow and saw the watchman sitting in 
his little shelter, looking rather bored 
for want of something to interest him. 
So she sent out two copies of the Child¬ 
ren’s Newspaper, and asked if he would 
like to look through them. 

The man was grateful for the kindly 
thought, and for the next hour or two 
he sat reading the papers, which he 
seemed to find of absorbing interest. 

Later on the lady went out for a walk, 
and seeing another watchman on duty, 
who had relieved the first man, she said : 

“ I sent out some Children’s News¬ 
papers for the other watchman to read; 
I hope he has left them for y T ou.” 

“ Oil, no, he has not,” replied the 
second watchman. 11 He said the papers 
were so interesting that he has taken 
them home.” 


PUSSY’S WARNING 
A Cat Faithful to Death 

A reader of the C.N. sends us from near 
Bolton this story of a cat’s faithfulness : 

At an early hour in the morning a 
Bolton family of six—four being children 
—were awakened by the mewing and 
scratching of the cat outside the bed¬ 
room door. 

They found the kitchen was on fire, 
made their escape, and summoned the 
fire-brigade. 

The cat was found overcome by the 
smoke, and, though cared- for atten¬ 
tively, it died during the night, after 
having, in all probability, saved the 
lives of all in the house. 


HOW THE TSAR KNEW 
The Terrible News of His Doom 

Information about the dethronement 
of the harmless, hopeless, kindly little 
Tsar of Russia, the last of his race, 
keeps leaking through. And very sad it is. 

He never willingly did anyone a 
wrong. But then he had few about him 
to tell him what was right, and by him¬ 
self he could not arrive at the truth. 

Even when he had lost his throne and 
was being banished to the Siberia where 
multitudes had been sent to exile in his 
name, he did not, it is said, know what 
was happening to him. 

Not till he arrived, stepped out of the 
train, and walked along the platform to 
inspect the guard, did the truth dawn 
on him. 

“ Good health to you, soldiers ! ” he 
exclaimed, in the customary way. But 
he did not get the customary reply. 

“ Good health to your Imperial 
Majesty ! ” was what he expected to 
hear, shouted in unison. What he did 
hear was “ Good health to you. 
Colonel ! ” A colonel the soldiers still 
knew; a tsar they did not know. 
Tsardom was dead. 

That is how the Tsar learned of his 
doom. He shrank away, made deathly 
pale by the rude blow of truth. Too 
late he knew. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
Seven panels of Brussels tapestry' . £6090 
Old Worcester porcelain service . . £2830 

A Chinese bowl . . ■ . . ; . £1207 
First edition of a Booke of Kings . £-590 
First edition of a Shelley poem . . £175 

First edition of Keats’s Endymion . ECO 
■A book by William Morris . , . £55 


ADMIRAL OF BARNARDO’S 
Head of the World’s Largest 
Family 

We hope there is not a boy or girl in 
Great Britain who does not know the 
Barnardo Homes for boys and girls, They 
have the biggest family of children in the 
world. 

Lately^ Mr. William Baker, who was 
the popular and beloved director of the 
Homes, died, and now a splendid rear- 
admiral has been placed in command. 

We shall all welcome Rear-Admiral 
Sir Harry Stileman to that honourable 
position. After a fine career in the Navy, 
where he rose to the rank of captain, he 
took charge of the Barnardo institutions. 
Then he rejoined the Navy for the war, 
and rose to be rear-admiral. Now he 
is commander-iu-chief of these Homes. 

What better work could any" man do? 
Not even his brother, who is a bishop, 
can beat him. 

SUGAR AVALANCHE 
Curious Event at Geneva 

A very extraordinary accident lias 
occurred at a station that most travellers 
to Switzerland know-—Brigne. 

An immense heap of sugar packed in 
sacks collapsed and fell down twenty feet, 
the sugar pouring over four workmen, 
who were buried, one being killed. 

It is believed that rats had under- 


mined the pile of sugar by nibbling at 

the bottom of the sacks, and so started 

the avalanche. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Arpinum . , . 


Einstein . 

. . . Ine-stine 

Padua . . . 

Pad-u-ah 

Ratnagiri 

. Rut-nah-gee-ree 

Singapore . ■ . 

. . Sin-gah-por 

Ski. 


Vega .... 

Vee-gah 

Verdun . 

Ver-doon 


Foreign sounds cannot be represented 
exactly", but are given as nearly" as 
is possible in English. 


NATURE’S BRICKS 
What the World Is Made Of 
A NAME FOR POETS AND 
SCIENTISTS 

Recent discoveries have shown that 
all matter consists of electrons of 
negative electricity clinging to minute 
quantities of positive electricity. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has just stated that 
the unit of positive electricity appears 
to be the brick of which all atoms are 
built up, the negative electrons acting 
as the cement. 

Hydrogen, the lightest substance 
known, seems to consist of atoms com¬ 
posed of one positive and one negative 
charge of electricity ; and, as prophesied 
years ago by the famous chemist Prout, 
every element seems to be a sort of 
multiple of hydrogen. 

Sir Oliver Lodge asks for a name to be 
found for the unit of positive electricity, 
the fundamental unit of matter, and 
among those suggested by eminent 
men he likes Hydon the best. 

The name, it is suggested, should be 
one that can be used in poetry, for 
poets as well as writers will want to tell 
their readers of this wonderful parent 
substance, which is the foundation stone 
of the universe. 

DAN, THE FIREMAN’S.DOG 
Old Friend of Kensington 

A Kensington reader sends us a death notice 
of the old dog Dan, attached to the fire 
station at High Street, Kensington. 

Dan was killed by being run over by 
the motor pump while going to a fire. 
He was a faithful dog, loved by all who 
knew him. 

He knew the duties as well as any 
fireman, and at the soun'd of the alarm 
bell he would be the first to mount the 
engine, and often the first to enter the 
building that was on fire. 

At the roll-call, twice"a day, Dan took 
up his position with the men till they 
were dismissed. Then he would have a 
romp with the firemen’s children, or go 
off to school with them. 
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Keep Your Word 

T ime brings round another 
year, 1921. Is there anything 
better that every one of us can 
do, as we set out on our new 
journey round the sun, than to 
dedicate ourselves once more to 
the memory of those who died 
that we might live ? 

There stands the Cenotaph in 
Whitehall, witness to the noblest 
army of men that ever passed 
through England on its way to 
immortality. What is it that it 
stands for ? What is that in¬ 
visible watchword blazoned on 
this monument that all of us may 
make our own in this new year ? 
It is Keep Your Word. 

Life is not worth living if men 
break their word. If we cannot 
believe a man we can have no deal¬ 
ings with him. We buy a thing 
in a shop believing it to be what 
it is said to be; we take the shop¬ 
man’s word, and if he speaks the 
truth we buy from him -again. 
If he sells us brass and tells us it is 
gold we buy from him no more, 
and. his trade is ruined. Men 
cannot prosper on a broken word. 

We could have no home to live 
in if men did not keep their word; 
We trust our neighbours. We live 
side by side with people who 
could rob us or poison us, but they 
live at peace with us instead ; 
they have “given their.word,” 
and we believe them. We gO to 
bed. at night, we leave our homes 
by day, because we believe that 
men will keep their word. 

We could not travel if men did 
not keep their word. We go into 
a strange country and trust our 
lives and our money to people we 
have never seen before, perhaps to 
people whose language we do not 
understand. A strange man takes 
our bag, another takes our 
money, another carries an im¬ 
portant letter. We go on our 
way because we trust them all. 

There is neither work nor 
wages for us if we break our 
word. We work for a week or a 
* month on a promise that our 
wages will be paid. We put our 
money in the bank, we leave our 
watch at the watchmaker’s, we 
trust a man with a. secret, we risk 
our lives, on the promise of a word. 

A nation trusts its people, 
keeping police for those who 
break their word. Arid a nation 
trusts other nations, binding it¬ 
self to do certain things so that 
there may be order and good 
government and understanding 
in the world. A nation, like an 
individual, must keep its word. 

Let us. kqep ours through this 
year, and through all the years 
to come, young people and old, 
princes and kings, prime ministers 
and parish clerks, or whatever we 
may be. The world will not go 
far astray if all the people in it 
will this year Keep Their Word. 
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The Dog in the Air 

T ust when our poor dogs in 
*' London and certain other dis¬ 
tricts have to wear their hated muzzles 
again, a law-breaker is condemned for 
bringing a dog into England from 
France in an aeroplane. 

It is such avoidance of the wise 
regulations for preventing hydropho¬ 
bia that causes the disease to break 
out again and again ; yet what is done 
to check" this foolish and dangerous 
practice ? Are the offenders sent to 
prison? No; they are merely fined. 
This last one was ordered to pay £20. 
As he lives at Something-or-other Hall 
and can afford to hire aeroplanes, it 
is clear that a £20 fine is, to him, no 
real punishment, and what it means 
is that because he is well-off he escapes 
the penalty of his offence against the 
whole country, and especially against 
dogs and lovers of dogs. •. 

One law for the rich and another 
for the poor—is it not quite clearly 
still true if we bear in mind that 
what is punishment to a poor man is 
nothing to a rich man ? 

© 

The Right Way 

vy-jiv is it that so many problems 
are half settled in these days ? 

It seems to us very simple. There 
is a right way to settle all problems, 
and most of our trouble comes by 
trying to avoid that way. 

© 

A Jew 

vy as that not a.very dignified rebuke 

V from the Lord Chief Justice to 
the lawyer who won a little cheap 
effect by'saying to a witness, “ A 
Jew, I suppose ? ” 

It is meant as a sneer when this 
kind of thing is'said, and it was 
awkward for the sneerer / on this 
occasion that the Lord Chief Justice 
himself belongs to this ancient and 
noble race. He might have quoted 
for the court those stirring words in 
which Shakespeare asked if a Jew 
were not like other men : 

Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ? fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same, means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer, as a Christian is ? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed ? if you tickle 
us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do 
we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge ? 

Or the Lord Chief Justice might 
well have quietly said that, if the 
witness was a Jew, so also was .the 
Saviour of mankind. 

0 

Better Things to Do 
V\7e are glad the attempt to parade 
' V V children as mannequins is being 
stopped. A child made in the image of 
God has nobler purposes to serve than 
to show off clothes. What are clothed 
pegs for ? 


The Speech He Gave 
'J'hat is a capital story told by a 
distinguished artist at a dinner 
the other night. 

He remembered that once he in¬ 
vited Mr. Choate, who was then 
American Ambassador ii) London, to 
deliver an address at a banquet, but 
Mr. Choate would only come if he 
were not asked to speak. Somebody 
else did the speaking, and Mr. Choate 
was there to listen, but the audience 
insisted on his rising, and he gave one 
of the best of his famous speeches. • 
The next day Mr. Choate’s daughter 
came to sit to the artist, who con¬ 
gratulated her on her father’s address. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said, “ I thought it 
would be very good ; he spent two 
days on it.” 

Out of the mouths of daughters come 
forth many unexpected things ! 

0 

, Tip-Cat 

■pirrKR Puck’s New Year Resolution: 
T To keep any I make. 

Q 

Sm Alfred Mond has been pressing 
11s to economise. His salary list 
at the Office of Works has gone up from 
£278,000 to £455,000. 

□ 

\\ 7 hv not try the Irish question on the 
League ? If it can stand that it 
can stand anything. 

0 

cornet player has been summoned 
for income tax. His neighbours hope 
they will take all his notes away.,. 

El 

The American Congress has one woman 
member ; so has our British Parlia¬ 
ment. They must 
hold an interna¬ 
tional conference. 

□ 

Peace seems to 
bring everything 
except peace. 

0 

There seems no 
prospect of an 
early reduction in 
the wages of sin. 

0 

MR. Lloyd 
George feels 
that he has “ per¬ 
haps stood too 
mu c h of t h e 
weather.” Is the 
wind-bags ? 



kT' 

PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
’ TO KNOW 
If anyone heard 
Christmas cheer ? 

House so full of 


" M y husband is a window-cleaner,” 
said a Willesden witness, “but 
he is going to buy .a house.” A glass one, 
no doubt. 

□ 

A football : A New Year’s dance. 

0 

(Justoms officers in France have dis¬ 
covered a paper millionaire. Doubt¬ 
less in a paper mill. 

© 

1921 

There’s a new foot on the floor, my 
friend, 

And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new-face at the door. 


The Recruiting Sergeant 
for 1921 

WJho’ll come and do the fight-- 
vv ing that makes or breaks 
the best ? 

Who’ll march along with Sergeant 
Right and never ask to rest ? 

I only take the good ’uns, the 
upright and the willing ; 

For we’re up against the devil, 
and he wants a lot of killing. 

jsjow, keep away, you C3 
crowd ; I want the true 
and strong. 

Your knees are weak, your lungs 
are black with little specks of 
wrong. 

You’ve spoilt the hearts God gave 
you by drugging them with sin ; 
You’d never see it out, not you ; 
you’d crumple up like tin. 

guT come along and join me, 
you gallants of Ai, 

For this our fight God set the 
earth careering round the sun: 
You’ll drink the" cup of glory ; 
you’ll laugh to count your 
. scars, 

For we’re out to win a Kingdom 
that takes in all the stars. 

Harold Begbie 

0 

Ring Out the Darkness of 
the Land 

Ding out, wild bells, to the 
4 wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him 
die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the 
snow ; 

The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps 
the mind 

For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

P^ing out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party 
strife ; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, 
the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the time:;; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful 
rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place 
and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 

P^ing out old shapes of foul 
disease, 

Ringout the narrowing lust of gold. 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of 
peace. • 

P^ing in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier 
hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land ; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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The deaf girl who spread speech 


LONDON ADOPTS 
VERDUN 

The Great City and the 
Immortal Town 

NEW LINK WITH FRANCE 

Proud London, the heart and centre 
of the mightiest empire the world has 
seen, has stretched her sheltering arm 
over the valiant city of Verdun, the 
heart and centre of the French resist¬ 
ance to the massed legions of Germany. 

That was the decision come to by a 
great meeting at the Mansion House the 
other day, when the London Committee 
of the League of Help met to see what 
the City could do for torn and still 
suffering .France. 

A thrill of.pride goes through us when 
we realise that our capital has adopted 
Verdun, the town of immortal fame, 
crowned by a ring of forts and hills, on 
each of which is inscribed the motto : 
Better to be buried than to surrender. 

. We like to think that the citizens of 
Verdun are still worthy of the spirit of 
the proud race, from-which, they spring; 
They do not ask us for money, but they 
do ask that we should remember their, 
desolate town in its hour of, need and 
succour its immediate wants, helping 
the destitute - inhabitants with tem¬ 
porary shelter, clothing, and agricul¬ 
tural machinery. 

Yes, we shall remember ; how could 
ne forget ? Pictures in next column 


OLIVE SCHREINER 
Chief Writer of South Africa 
NOVELIST AND IDEALIST 

South Africa has produced one writer 
who has appealed to the imagination of 
the world, and that writer was a woman 
of German parentage who wrote her 
greatest book before she was twenty. 

Olive Schreiner’s “ Story of an African 
Farm ” is a book that stands out as 
distinctively as Charlotte Bronte’s “ Jane 
Eyre ”—a vivid work, alive through 
every page, because it came from a 
woman’s heart. 

How the news of Olive Schreiner’s 
death comes from the Cape, and it will 
cause deep regret for two reasons. One 
is because she had an unmistakable 
touch of genius ; and the other is that 
her destiny as a writer never seemed to 
be altogether fulfilled. 

Her father was a German, sent out 
from England to be a missionary in 
Basutoland, a semi-independent native 
State. Her brother, W. P. Schreiner, 
rose to be a notable South African public 
man, the leader of the Cape Bar and 
representative of the Union of South 
Africa in Great Britain. Her husband, 
Mr. S. C. Cronwright, a member of the 
Cape Parliament, had the good sense to 
acknowledge his wife’s greater distinc¬ 
tion' and to add her name to his own, so 
that they became Cronwright-Sclireiners. 

Somehow Olive Schreiner left the im¬ 
pression of hopes unfulfilled, perhaps 
because she never found a theme so 
fresh as that of her first book ; partly 
because she was an idealist who found 
more sadness in aims unattained than 
she could find joy in victories won. 

A NAIL IN A SKULL 
How Did it Get There ? 

While the mother of little Jimmy 
Kethridge, aged two, of Birmingham, 
was brushing his hair she found a nail 
five-eighths of An inch long in his skull. 

How it came there no one knew, and 
Jimmy was too young to tell. It is 
thought he may have fallen on it. 

They pulled it out at the infirmary, 
and he seems no worse for his astonishing 
experience. 


TAR. Graham Bell, who invented the 
, telephone, has been giving a 
charmingly romantic account of how¬ 
tos invention started and then was 
turned aside for another purpose. 

His first object, as we have already 
told in the C.N., was to teach the dumb 
to speak by making an instrument 
through which they could hear, for, of 
course, with those bom dumb it is 
hearing that is defective. They cannot 
speak because they cannot hear. 

But the deaf lady who afterwards 
became his wife insisted that the deaf 


A German professor. Dr. Eisbein, is 
^ seriously suggesting that human 
beings might hibernate like the bears, 
and dormice, and reptiles, and thus live 
through a considerable part of the year 
without the necessity of taking food. 

- The process of sleeping for weeks and 
possibly for months could be assisted, 
he thinks, by certain medicines. In Ger¬ 
many, where there has been a good deal 
of scarcity, the proposal has roused much 
interest among the people. 

Of course, when we are up and moving 
about at work or play we are using 
energy which must be renewed, and the 
loss of energy is much less when we are 
resting in bed. But we very much 
fear the professor is beating the air. 


could learn to read speech from the lips. 
Dr. Bell did not agree with her, and 
went on with his work, but at length he 
saw that she was right, and the reason 
for making a hearing instrument being 
then gone, he turned aside " and 
changed his purpose, aiming at long¬ 
distance-talking. 

And so it came about that it was a 
deaf girl, who had never heard the sound 
of the human voice, who gave Dr. Bell 
the impulse that has enabled the sound 
of voices to be echoing at all distances 
throughout the-world. 


Even if he could arrange to put us to 
sleep for the whole winter there are 
probably not many people who would 
thus want to sleep out their lives. In 
the second place it is pretty certain that 
if it were possible for man to hibernate, 
like the Polar bear, he would long since 
have done it in the inhospitable Polar 
regions, where people have real diffi¬ 
culty in getting food at this season. 

The people of Greenland and Lapland 
have to be more active in winter than in 
the summer, simply because they cannot 
sleep for a month or two, but have, by 
natural laws, to keep awake and hunt 
for the food their bodies need. The pro¬ 
fessor’s theory is an interesting one, but we 
do not believe in it. Pictures on page 3 
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ELOQUENT HILL 
OF SILENCE 

FIVE AGES OF MAN 
BENEATH THE TURF 

Enthralling Story of an Ancient 
British Mound 

WHERE MEN OF THE STONE 
AGE LIVED AND DIED 

It may not thrill us to hear that 
Cissbury Camp, which was supposed to 
have been bought for the nation, is in 
danger of falling into private hands, for 
has not the war left the land dotted with, 
derelict camps ? 

But Cissbury has nothing to do with 
the Great War ; its story is thousands 
of years old, a story of Britons who had 
invaded the land, waxed powerful, and 
had been overthrown and conquered 
centuries before Caesar came. 

Cissbury Hill is a hill on the South 
Downs, two miles from Worthing. It is 
crowned by old artificial earthworks 
covering 6o acres, with huge ramparts 
one and a quarter miles in circumference, 
the greatest-relic of the sort.we possess. 

Figures and diagrams, wonderful 
enough, in their way. as showing the 
skill the old builders had, do not con¬ 
vey any. suggestion of the romance of 
the camp. If we could wave a magic 
wand • over • these great green mounds 
thousands of years of human history 
would start into life. We should see 
men representing five distinct eras. 

Finger-posts to History 

Tools are indisputable finger-posts to 
history. In this old hill we find,imple¬ 
ments of stone, bronze, and iron, one 
layer upon another, each layer repre¬ 
senting an epoch. 

The oldest known man used flints for 
tools and weapons, but never, brought 
them to perfection. We find him in tire 
drift of river valleys, where he was buried 
perhaps 50,000 years ago and onwards. 
After him came men whose descendants 
we undoubtedly see in the modern 
Eskimos. Because of the places in which 
we find his remains we call him the 
Cave Man. He had better tools of stone 
than his forerunners, but not the best. 
In his wake came sharp, ferrety little 
men, whose posterity is still to be found 
in parts of Wales and Ireland, in Finland, 
and in the Basque country of Spain. 

This type brought the working of 
stone implements to its highest perfec¬ 
tion. And it was the New Stone man 
who first colonised old Cissbury Hill, 
7000, 8000, possibly 10,000 years ago. 

Streams of Invaders 

After these New Stone Age men came 
the fair-haired, blue-eyed Celts. They 
had weapons of bronze in their hands. 
They were the men of the Bronze Age. 
They conquered, and in turn were mas¬ 
tered by new invaders, who had at last 
found and utilised iron. 

These men of the New Stone Age, the 
Bronze Age, and the Iron Age were all 
here when Caesar arrived. They all in 
turn used old Cissbury as. a city and 
fortress, and they have written their 
histories in the tools and weapons thev 
left buried in the earth beside them. 
The Romans added more- when they 
became masters, and then the Saxons 
made their contribution. Cissbury takes 
its name from Cissa, son of Aella, King 
of the South Saxons.' 

Ancient Pits and Shafts 

That is the romance of Cissbury 
Camp. These are the men, representing 
different peoples, 'nations, languages, 
habits, customs, and 'industries, who 
would start into life if we could rekindle 
the flames of their lives. All the evi¬ 
dences are there of their times and eras. 
There are the enormous shafts and.mines 
from which the flints were dug there 
are the very pits in which were built the 
huts of Britons who left caves to hyenas 
and wolves and dwelt in the open. 

So we may well be concerned for 
Cissbury Camp, and hope that it will 
escape the private barbed-wire fence. 


LONDON’S ADOPTED TOWN IN FRANCE 



Verdun as it was in the Happy Days of Old 



Verdun after it had suffered in the War 

The heroic stand of Verdun against the onslaughts of the foe was one of the most glorious 
episodes of the late war, and now the City and County of London have honoured the 
afflicted French city by becoming its foster'parent. See next column 


COULD WE SLEEP THROUGH THE WINTER? 
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JUNGLE LAW 

FIGHT AGAINST SNAKES, 
TIGERS, AND HYENAS 

Immense Casualties of the War 
With the Wild in India 

LOSING A TOWN EVERY 10 YEARS 

They who think that with the increas¬ 
ing colonisation of earth’s unpeopled 
places the war between man, beast, and 
faptile is ended imagine a vain thing. 

In India alone human beings are 
destroyed practically at the rate of one 
every 20 minutes, day and night, month 
in', and month out, during the entire 
year. Figures now issued show that 
snakes killed 20,273 people last year: 
a total less by over 2000 than in the 
preceding twelvemonth, and still smaller 
than in the three years earlier than that. 

But the average remains dismally 
constant somewhere between 20,000 
and 23,000. Thus in ten years snakes 
destroy enough human beings to make 
up the population of a town like 
Leicester. Ten Leicesters lost in a 
century from snake-bite—that is a sad 
commentary upon the many confident 
assertions made from time to time that 
at last a real remedy for snake poison 
has been found. 

Terrible Toll of the Snake 

What would the total be if statistics 
were forthcoming every year froni 
Africa, from the snake-haunts of 
America, and from all the tropical and 
sub-tropical lands where serpents still 
come into conflict with mankind ? 

Of course, in any consideration of the 
problem we have to remember that 
many of the deaths recorded occur in 
places to which scientific help cannot 
be brought in time, for snake virus is 
as swift as it is fatal in action. What 
we ought to know is how many cases of 
snake-bite ~ were treated and cured— 
not the deaths alone. 

Needless to say the snakes did not 
have all their own way unchallenged. 
While they killed over 20,000 men, 
women, and children in the year, 
58,410 snakes perished at the hands of 
men in India during the same period. 

Man versus Beast 

Snakes are the greatest, but not the 
only, animal enemies of human life in 
India. Tigers killed 1162 people during 
the twelvemonth, an average exceeding 
three a day. Leopards killed 4O9 
people, wolves 294, wild boars 20 r, 
crocodiles 185, bears 118, elephants 60, 
and hyenas 33. 

Here, again, the war was two-sided, 
for hunters slew 1518 tigers, 5432 
leopards, 2485 bears, and 1941 wolves. 
Judging from the return, elephants 
escaped human vengeance this year, 
which is unusual. ' It is not uncommon 
to find from 20 to 50 elephants numbered 
with the slain enemies of men. 

Anyone in England reading figures of 
this sort for the first time must be 
surprised at their immensity. Here we 
have in a single part of the Empire 
.23,000 people killed during a year by 
animals, and in the same time 70,000 
reptiles and animals killed by men. 

British Wolves and Boars 

That is war, natural war, war between 
men and brutes; and the figures exceed 
the casualty lists of many a war between 
nation and nation. 

In human war we estimate that for 
every death in battle we have five 
wounded. Probably a similar figure 
represents the proportion of injured to 
killed in strife with the'beasts of India. 

We have our battles at home. We 
have vipers and weasels, and stoats and 
polecats and martens—all capable of 
taking human life ; but our wild boars 
and our wolves have gone the way of 
most enemies of civilisation, and our 
bears, lions, tigers, alligators, ' and 
crocodiles were here and gone before 
man appeared in England. 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 


POEMS & PICTURES TASMANIA AND ITS 

Two Good Little Books GLORY 



By Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information 

A SPOONLESS MUSTARD-POT . 

A convenient mustard-pot with a rod 
and piston, by means of which 
the mustard is drawn up and 
expelled as required through 
a spout at the top. The 
spout has a plug to keep it 
closed, and the lid of the pot 
is removable, so that the 
supply can be quite easily renewed. 

CARDBOARD TALKING DOLLS 
Dolls for ventriloquists made out of 
cardboard, with a movable 
mouth worked by a slide 
in which the operator can 
place his finger. The legs 
are connected with the 
body by means of flexible 
strips, so that the figure 
can be made to sit quite 
easily on the ventrilo¬ 
quist’s knee. The cost of 
such figures would not be very great. 

NOVEL STORAGE JARS 
A series of jars are made of earthen¬ 
ware or other material and connected with 






siphons, so that they can be simultane¬ 
ously filled or emptied, the liquid re¬ 
maining at the same level in all. 


A BALLOON PARACHUTE 

This is an ingenious life-saving appara¬ 
tus for the safeguarding of fly¬ 
ing men, and consists of a 
small balloon connected with 
a compressed gas container 
and provided with a skirt to 
form a parachute. Normally 
'the balloon and parachute are 
rolled up, but the opening of 
a valve will inflate the balloon 
in a very short time. 

A SAUCEPAN IN A KETTLE 
This saucepan is permanently fitted 
inside a kettle so that 
something may be cooked 
at the same time that 
the water is being boiled 
for tea or coffee. The 
combined apparatus can, 
of course, be made in va¬ 
rious shapes, and should 
be very useful for Boy Scout camps. 

A SPELLING BOARD 
This board, which is suitable for hang¬ 
ing up in kindergarten and 
other infant schools, has a 
clock with movable hands 
and letters and figures work¬ 
ing in a slide. By its aid 
children can be taught to 
spell and count, and also to 
tell the time. It can be made 
in wood or metal, and is 
capable of development in 
various other directions. 

PROTECTIONS FOR BOATS 








KEEKEL 






Cowslips and Kingcups. By Charlotte D. Cole. 
Methuen. 5s. 

Wo do not know which to admire 
the more. Miss Cole’s dainty verses or 
the delicate and lovely illustrations by 
Mr. Horace J. Knowles accompanying 
them. The verses and pictures blend 
as if they had come from a single mind. 

The verses are such that any child can 
understand and most children will love. 
The}’ are about fairies and flowers and 
birds, the sun, moon, stars, and wind, 
and children’s ways and thoughts. 
Tuneful, graceful, and sweet, they will 
be a happy possession for any child who 
knows them. Plere is a pretty sample : 

The sun has a round, kind face, 

And every morning early 
He peeps again thro’ my window-pane, 
And calls out, “ Get up, Girlie ! ” 

And all through the daylight hours, 
As long as I can see, . 

If I look at the sky and catch his eye, 
He is smiling down on me. ‘ 

If people were like the sun, 

Each with a round, kind face, 

The world then would be for you and 
for me 

Such a beautiful kind of place. 

My face is round, though it’s small, 
And I mean to try, for one, 

Never to mind if folks are unkind, 
But to shine and shine like the sun. 

Among the Innocents. By Austin Latham. 
With a frontispiece by Horace J. Knowles. 
Methuen. 5 ?- 

' A little volume_of verses, partly about 
and partly for children (the best of 
them being an ecstatic description of 
baby’s bath-time), with a lovely coloured 
fairy frontispiece by Mr. Knowles. 

The subjects of the poems are varied to 
suit children of all ages, from the nursery 
to the skating boy who is perfect on the 
outside edge. Mr. Latham is happy with 
this kind of rhyme : 

I know a little fellow— 

His name it is “ Becoz,” 

And ready with an answer 
He is, and always was. 

He’s sometimes very strident, 
Although he has no lungs, 

And heaps of times you’ll find him 
On little people’s tongues. 

He really has no reason, 

And when he makes reply 
He nearly snaps the head off 
A little chap called “ Why ? ” 

FOOD FOR OUR ENGINES 
Power From Our Fields 


In order to save boats from the danger 
of damage by collision or grounding on 
rocks the gunwale and 
keel are fitted with 
cane or wickerwork 
attachments to act as 
fenders, or collision 
mats. Cork plates at 
intervals add buoy¬ 
ancy, and the whole 
is fastened to the boat by bolts. 

ELECTRICITY FROM THE AIR 



An apparatus for-collecting electricity 
from the atmosphere. An 
upright conductor ' is sup¬ 
ported on an insulating 
base, and a spray of water 
from a nozzle plays over the 
top of the conductor. The 
electricity passes down the 
conductor and through a 
wire to an electric motor, 
marked M in the 
M— picture. In this'way 
~~ it is hoped that a good 
supply of cheap power could be obtained. 



The growing use of alcohol as a source 
of fuel has shown scientists that our 
little island will hardly be able to give 
us all we should need in the event of a 
continual shortage of petrol or other 
mineral oil. 

It is estimated that this year’s importa¬ 
tion of petrol will reach 250 million 
gallons, and we should want four million 
tons of barley to produce enough alcohol 
spirit to replace this. Twelve and a half 
million tons of potatoes or twenty-five 
million tons of mangolds would produce 
the same. Less than half these amounts 
are at present grown in Great Britain, 
and they are all used for food. 

In the meantime chemists are trying 
to make alcohol from the gas given off 
in coke ovens, and from sawdust and 
wood waste, rice straw and husks. 

Much is hoped for from a plant 
growing in the Andes, which bears large 
tubers weighing as much as two pounds 
each. The French are now trying to 
make alcohol from these tubers, which I 
are cheap and fairly abundant. 


LIFE AMONG THE ANZACS 

The Grand Wild Land of the 
Sunny South 

COUNTRY OF BRAVE MEN 

From a Schoolroom in Tasmania 

From a school in far-away Tasmania comes 
this happy greeting to the Editor, and we give 
it because of the value of the picture of life in 
this distant dominion of the flag. 

Often I have wished to write and thank 
you for the beautiful message of love 
and peace which every month you send 
out into the world in My Magazine, to 
which thousands of readers in the Sunny 
South look forward eagerly. 

I have a country school in Tasmania, 
and I think you would feel gratified if 
you could witness the delight with which 
young Australia greets My Magazine 
here among the fragrant wattle groves 
of the south. . 

Children of Anzac Land 

' To the children of Britain it may seem 
that we in Tasmania are far from the 
world, that we lead lonely lives beneath 
the Austral stars in the shadow of our 
lone blue hills. But we love our island 
home, and nowhere are there happier 
and healthier children than those who 
dwell in the land of the Anzacs. 

We often wonder what some of the 
little folk of London would think could 
they suddenly be transferred from the 
dreary, narrow streets to our broad 
bright- fields, .• where now the orchids 
dance on the hillsides, the crickets chirp 
a cheery song, the birds fill the air with 
joyous hymn, and the glorious sunshine 
floods our world with light. With what 
delight they would chase the butterfly, 
flitting like the soul of some bright 
flower from bloom to bloom ! How they 
would love to run barefoot over the cool 
green, grass, and wade in the shadowed 
pools cold and calm beneath the gums 
and the many-coloured myrtles. 

The Ancient Mountains 

Oh, it is a grand; wild land, this 
Southern home of ours ! See its moun¬ 
tains, older than the Himalayas, flinging 
high into the faultless blue their glitter¬ 
ing snow-capped peaks ! See its wide 
brown moors ; its wild and rugged 
mountain gorges ; its stretches of gum- 
covered hills and plains stretching to 
infinite distances 1 People who know our 
land do not wonder at our Anzacs, for 
they were men made brave by trial and 
hardship and facing lonely tasks far 
from the eye of the world. 

We. watch eagerly for your articles of 
Australian interest, " especially those 
about the explorers who left such a noble 
example of unselfish devotion and love 
of country to the boyhood of Australia. 

Most of the children here saw our 
Prince, and never did prince,in tales of 
ancient days win the hearts of the people 
more truly than did' he who lives in our 
memory as a real Prince Charming. 

FLYING TO BIRMINGHAM 
New Rival of the Railway 

Messrs. Ha nd ley-Page, the makers of 
the big aeroplanes that did such good 
service during the war, have initiated 
what is the first attempt at an inland air 
service in this country. 

Their machines are to fly daily 
between London and Birmingham. The 
single fare will be fifty shillings, pas¬ 
sengers and freight are to be carried, 
and the journey will be accomplished 
in less than half the time taken by train. 


Day and Night in January 


DEC. 


JAN 

1 

FEB. 

1 


This diagram shows the average daily light and 
rkness in December, January, and February 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Redbreast Singing Again 

MOLES BUSY UNDERGROUND 

By Our Country Correspondent 

January 2. Though the mole does 
not excavate during a frost, directly the 
weather gets mild again and the ground 
thaws he is busy throwing up his mounds. 
This we may see if we keep our eyes open 
as we walk about in the fields at the 
present time of year. He is a wonderful 
digger, far outstripping the cleverest 
men in his achievements. 

January 3. We cannot help loving 
the robin, although to his fellow-birds he 
is a most quarrelsome and pugnacious 
creature. Just now his sweet, though 
somewhat melancholy, song, often heard 
at break of day, is very welcome. 

January 4. Mosses, though'small and 
insignificant, are always interesting to 
nature lovers as pioneers of vegetable 
life, and their structure is very beautiful. 
The screw moss is a very familiar variety 
because it is found growing on almost 
every old wall, its rich golden brown 
giving a very picturesque appearance 
to the wall. The moss should be ex¬ 
amined through a pocket lens. 

January 5. The pretty little blue tit 
is very much in evidence in our gardens 
just now, searching among the trees for 
food. It gets quite tame, and readily 
comes to a bird table by the window. 

January 6. Common groundsel may 
be regarded as a nuisance by the farmer, 
springing up as it does all over his culti¬ 
vated ground; but to the nature lover 
at this time of the year its drooping 
yellow blossoms are always pleasing. 

January 7. That lively little warbler 
the common wren has begun to sing 
again, and if only the sun will shine 
through the clouds the wren makes the 
whole countryside glad with its welcome 
to the bright and warm rays. 

January 8. Life is a wonderful thing, 
and no matter how severe the weather 
may be with snow, rain, and frost, 
funguses and mosses and lichens are to 
be seen everywhere. The graceful 
fronds of the polypody fern, too, remain 
green all through the winter, 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Winds of January 



This map shows the direction of the prevailing 
winds in the United Kingdom during January 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

If the weather is frosty well manure in 
quarters where it will be required. Put 
the manure together in a compact heap 
if it is not to be used immediately. 

Deep cultivation is essential to pro¬ 
duce good vegetables. Attention should 
therefore be given to trenching, leaving 
the soil on the surface rough to be 
pulverised by the weather. • But on no 
account should ■ masses of frozen soil be 
buried, as they are long in thawing, and 
remain in a cold, saturated condition 
very unfavourable to vegetation. 
f Clear off all vegetables that have been 
killed by frost. 


FALSE ROAD TO 
YOUTH 

Mystery of the Thyroid 
Gland 

WHO WANTS TO CLIMB 
TREES LIKE A MONKEY? 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

A well-known actress amused the 
grown-up public some time ago by de¬ 
claring that she had had injections of 
thyroid extract, and that it made her 
feel quite young. “ I want to run over the 
fields,” she said, " and to climb trees like 
a monkey.”’ 

But no one must imagine that thyroid 
extract will restore youth. The thyroid 
extract is an extract from the little gland, 
called the thyroid gland, which is situ¬ 
ated in the front of the neck, and it has 
been known for many years that the 
gland and its extract have important 
actions on the health of the body. 

When the thyroid gland produces too 
little of its special secretion the Fesult is 
a disease called myxoedema ; and when 
it produces too much the result is a 
disease called Grave’s disease; and we 
have tendencies in both directions 
according ' to the over-activity or 
under-activity of the gland. 

Nature Knows Best 

In normal health the secretions of the 
gland when they pass into the blood 
act as a draught upon the fire of life, 
and make it burn more brightly. The 
heart and brain and muscular organs 
are all stimulated. As we grow older we 
grow less active, the heart beats more 
slowly, the muscular organs work less 
vigorously, and perhaps the brain acts 
less quickly, and this is partly owing to 
changes in the thyroid gland. 

Now, if we inject thyroid extract 
under the skin it will make up for the 
natural deficiency of the secretion ; the 
heart will beat more quickly, the muscles 
will burn away faster, and the fire of life 
will blaze up. But still the person will 
not be a day younger; indeed, he or she 
will probably' grow old all the faster. 

Nature knows best what is good for 
us, and if after a certain number of 
years she makes us live more slowly, and 
makes our fires of life to burn less 
brightly, it is wise to acquiesce. After 
all, there is plenty of happiness to be 
found in peaceful and quiet days. 

In certain cases of ill-health injec¬ 
tions of thyroid may do good; but 
they are of no use against old age. 


UNWANTED TRAVELLER 

New Home of the English 
Sparrow 

A PERKY NUISANCE 

One of the terrible places on the face 
of the earth is the Death Valley in 
southern California. It is below sea level 
to the extent of over 150 feet, and it is 
intensely hot, a temperature of 134 0 
having been recorded in the shade. 

Now we are told by Mr. Joseph 
Grinnell, a distinguished American 
naturalist, that the English spariow has 
reached the Death Valley, and that it is 
as perky there as anywhere else. 

Everymne knows that our common 
sparrow was introduced into North 
America in the early sixties of -last 
century, and that it lias thriven there 
only too well. It was introduced about 
a dozen times in the hope that it would 
check the ravages of the elm-tree cater¬ 
pillar. It did this to some extent, but it 
did much more harm than good, destroy¬ 
ing crops and driving away useful birds; 
Its introduction has been a calamity.' 

Its success, shows it to be a bird of 
tough constitution and considerable 
plasticity. It did not reach southern 
California till 1907; ten years after¬ 
wards it had invaded the Death Valley ; 
and the curious thing is that it is just 
the same there as it is everywhere else 
in North America—a hardy', irrepres¬ 
sible, destructive little bird. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be' asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

Does a Fish Ever Shut Its Eyes ? 

Having no eyelids, it is unable to do so. 

Do Dormice Make a Noise? 

Only' little squeaks in play, anger, 
fright, or pain. 

Do Long-legged Spiders Spin a Web ? 

No; they have no spinning organs. 
They are not true spiders. 

Does a Chicken Possess Kidnyys? 

All birds have kidneys. These organs 
lie beneath the shelter of the hip-girdle. 

What is the Antidote for Mosquito Bite? 

There are several, such as bathing 
with sal-volatile, laudanum, or even salt 
and water. 

Why Do White Flowers Smell Sweetest 
at Night? 

So that night-flying insects, which 
fertilise them, shall be attracted by r 
their powerful scent. 

Can a Trout Feel Pain ? 

All fishes feel pain, though, as their 
brains are less highly developed- than 
ours, we must suppose that they suffer 
less acutely than we do. 

Why Do Cats Prefer Fish to Meat? 
This is a mystery beyond explanation. 
It is the stranger from tlie fact that most 
cats dislike water, in which fish are natur¬ 
ally to be sought. 

Can the Severed Parts of an Adder Grow 
Together Again ? 

Reptiles and other lowly life-forms can 
grow new parts in place of those lost; 
but the body, : once severed, does not 
grow together qgain. 

Can a Cat See in the Dark ? 

Not in absolute darkness ; in such 
conditions touch and smell act as guides. 
The eyes of cats are so constructed that 
they can collect light-rays from what to 
human vision would be darkness. 

Can Rabbits See in the Dark Like Cats? 

Yes, in precisely the same way. In 
the pitch blackness of the recesses of their 
burrows they cannot see, but use the 
senses of touch and smell to direct them. 

Why Are Horses’ Tails Docked ? 

Cruel fashion is mainly responsible. 
There is no humane reason. The only 
excuse is that the switching of a long, 
heavy tail might disturb the reins ; 
but that is a very feeble pretext for a 
barbarous practice. 

How Many Eyes Has a Fly ? 

Two, but compound, a marvellous 
combination of an enormous number of 
facets.' Among the 40,000 species of 
the order eyes differ, of course, and some 
of the insects possess two or three tiny 
extra simple eyes, called ocelli. 

To What Family Does the Bear Belong? 

Bears, which include the largest of all 
existing flesh-eating land animals, con¬ 
stitute a family to themselves. We 
speak of the 'bear family, of which the 
scientific name is Ursidae. Although 
bears are numerous as individuals, they 
are few in species, and all grouped into 
two genera. 

Why Do We Not Feel the Earth Moving? 

For the sariie reason that we cannot 
feel a boat move as it glides with the 
stream, that we cannot feel a train or 
car moving over smooth rails or road. 
We move with the earth ; the earth 
spins unchecked through space. We 
could not feel its movement unless its 
motion were suddenly to be interrupted. 

What is the Missing Link ? This 
phrase is used to describe an imaginary 
human being representing the. stage at 
which scientists say the human race 
branched off from the apes. But, 
whether there actually is a missing link 
is another question, which is dealt with 
in the new issue of the C.N. Monthly— 
My Magazine now on 'the bookstalls. 


OUR JOURNEY 
THROUGH SPACE 

THE EARTH’S REAL PATH 

Do We Go Round the Sun ? 

TRAVELLING TOWARD 
THE BRIGHTEST STAR 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Today the Sun is at his nearest to 11s, 
being but 91,341,000 miles away. 

He is 3,108,000 miles nearer than he 
was. on J uly 4 last, when he was at his 
greatest distance. We have, therefore, 
been getting nearer and nearer to 
the Sun at the average rate of 16,500 
miles a day ; so if.we wished to remain 
for the next six months as close to him 
as we are now it would be necessary for 
an aeroplane to carry us toward him 
at the speed of 700 miles an hour- 
twelve times as fast as an express train. 

This 'annual approach to, and falling 
away from, the Sun is, of course, only a 
minor part of the great ” double motion” 
of the Earth—one motion consisting of 
our well-known yearly revolution “round 
the Sim ” at about 19 miles a second, 
the other motion consisting of our 
journey with the Sun through space at 
about 12 miles a second. 


The Brightest Star 


This last motion is in the direction 01 
Vega, the brightest star, very, high up 
in the west about 6 p.m. ; and as Vega is 
35 light years away—that is, thirty-five ‘ 
times 5,880,001,834,250 miles—it will 
take 560,000 years for the Sun, and, of 
course, the Earth, to get to where Vega 
is notv, though by that time Vega will 
be far away. 

Now, although the Sun is taking the 
Earth ficross space at this rate, our world 
is speeding in a totally different direc¬ 
tion. At present this is toward that part 
of the sky where Jupiter is, in the con¬ 
stellation of Virgo ; and as Jupiter rises 
in the east between xi and 12 at night 
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Course of tlie Sun and Earth for a year 


we can see for ourselves the point where 
the Earth is carrying us compared with 
the point where the Sun is carry mg us, . 
which is, as we have said, toward Vega. 

This beautiful star is very low down 
in the north at midnight, and, as the 
Earth cannot go north and cast at the 
same time, it takes a path somewhere 
between the two. 


This leads us to a very interesting aiul 
little-known fact—that the Earth never 
really goes right round tlie Sun and 
back to the place it started from the 
year before, but only part of the. way, 
where it turns as shown in the picture, 
which illustrates the real path of the 
Earth in space. 


Relative and Absolute Motion 


In other words the Earth does not 
describe a circle in space. It goes round 
the Sun, relative to the Sun himself, just 
as a man can walk round the funnel of 
a moving steamboat without describing 
a circle relative to the sea. 

Philosophers and mathematicians have 
found that the difference between 
relative motion and actual, or absolute, 
motion is all-important, and makes the 
solution of some very' great problems 
practically impossible, owing to the fact 
that we do not really know, and can 
never know, how fast we are moving, 
except in relation to something else,. 

It is to explain certain amazing con¬ 
clusions arrived at mathematically in 
connection with this subject that Dr. 
Einstein propounded his wonderful 
theory of relativity. G, F. M. 
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OUT OF 

An Exciting Story of 
Secret of an Old R 

CHAPTER 32 
In Which Joe Apologises 

H ank stuck to it pluckily, but his 
.feet were . covered with cuts, 
and blistered, and every step was 
agony. His face was white and 
twisted with pain. 

Stan glanced back and saw that 
their pursuers were gaining, and 
that they were bound to be caught. 
In a flash he made up his mind. 

“ Stop, Hank! ” he cried, at the 
same time pulling up short. 

He turned as he spoke, and 
walked straight back towards the 
men who were chasing them. 

" You young rascals, so^ you 
knew you couldn’t get away?" said 
the big man as he came striding up 
with one hand outstretched. 

" Keep your hands off me,” said 
Stan sharply. “ You can see I’m 
not going to run away.” 

“Because you know it’s-no 
good,” retorted the other. Yet in 
spite of his tone he was staring at 
Stan as if he were a bit puzzled. 

" Come to that, we should never 
have moved from the rick if you 
and that other .fellow had not 
attacked us as you did.” . 

The man’s eyes opened widely. 
“ We attacked you 1 Well, of all 
the cheek I ever heard ! " 

“ I mean 'what I sav,” retorted 
Stan.' " There’s no crime that I 

know of in sleeping in a hayrick. If 
we've done any damage, we’ll pay." 

The other grew angry again. 
“ You won’t humbug, me with talk 
of that sort. Here, Joe,'let's take 
them along to the master.” 

“ Who is your maste'r ? ” de¬ 
manded Stan. 

" Listen to him ! ” jec-red the big 
man. “ But you'll know soon 
enough when you get his whip about 
)-our shoulders.,” 

“ He’s crazy,” said'Hank briefly. 
“ Come on, Stan. Looks as if we’re 
heading for a lunatic asylum, but 
anything’s better than standing 
out here in the cold. Lead on I " 
he said to the big man. 

With the boys between them, the 
men made for the nearest gate. 
The grass was covered with hoar 
frost, and Hank limped along, 
hardly able to put one foot before 
the other. 

“ Wait,” said Stan, pulling out a 
handkerchief. “ Here, wrap this 
round one foot. Hank ! ” ( _ 

Joe, scowling, took out a 
bandana. 

“ You have this,” he said sourly. 
“ That’s a heap better,” said 
Hank pluckily. “I’m obliged to 
you, Joe.” 

Passing through the gate they 
found themselves in a very big field. 
Round it was a track where the 
grass had plainly been worn’by the 
hoofs of horses. Hurdles and 
jumps were set up at. intervals. In 
the distance was a house with a 
long row of stabling behind it. 

“ Why, it’s a stud farm ! ” said 
Stan. , . . 


BOUNDS 

he : : Told by 

tin ® T. C. Bridges 

“Spies!” snapped the oilier 
angrily. “ Upon my word. I’ll give 
them a lesson 1 ” 

“ We’ve had about all the lessons 
we want for one day, Mr. Broad- 
wood,” remarked Hank. 

The trainer nearly fell off his 
horse. He. and his men alike were 
struck dumb for the moment. 

“It isn’t — it can’t be Mr. 
Harker,” said Broadwood at last. 

" Wliat’s left of him,” replied 
Hank quietly. ‘ “ All that’s left 
after as funny a night as ever two 
chaps put in, Mr. Broadwood.” 

Joe recovered his breath. 

“ You don’t mean it’s the young 
gentleman that caught Firedrake 
when he ran away ? ” 

“ Of course I do 1 ” snapped his 
employer. " Were you and Sim¬ 
mons so blind that you couldn’t 
recognise him ? ” 

" He never said anything of the 
kind,” said Joe, in an injured tone. 

“ You didn’t give us much chance, 
Joe,” answered Hank smiling. 
“But never mind. We’ll forgive you.” 

“ You can do that another time.” 
said Broadwood. “ Now, you 
ciimb up on this cob behind mo; 
and when you get to the house you 
can tell me how j-ou got your feet 
in that state.” • 

When he got them to the house 
Broadwood could not do enough 
for the boys. A roaring fire was lit 
in a bedroom, clothes were raked 
out, hot baths made ready. 

By tliis time breakfast was ready. 

■ The Broadwoods heaped their 
plates, and while they enjoyed the 
good things the boys told the story 
of the doings of the previous night. 

It was all.new to Mr. Broadwood. 
Delmar, of course, he had seen and 
sized up, but he had never heard of 
Caffyn or the queer business of the 
ruins. 

" Well, if this isn’t the craziest 
business!" he exclaimed. “To 
think of such goings on in a quiet 
place like this! But, see here, 
they’ll have missed you from the 
school by this time, and I expect 
everyone will be out looking for 
you. Won’t that be giving this 
scamp Caffyn just the chance 
he’s looking for ? ” 

. Hank stopped with his coffee- 
cup half-way to his mouth. 

He laid the cup down, and got 
stiffly to his feet. 

' “ I guess yoiy’re right, Mr. Broad¬ 
wood. We’ll have to be moving.” 

CHAPTER 33 

Mr. Prynne Puts His Foot Down 

Droadwood did all he could to 
I-* stop him. He promised to 
send a man on horseback with a 
note to Mr. Prynne; lie vowed 
Hank was not fit to move. 

Hank politely but firmly refused 
his offers, and Stan backed him up. 

" We’d never forgive ourselves 
if Delmar and Caffyn got ahead of 
us,” Stan told the trainer. " You 
see that, don’t you ? ” 


“ All right, then. I’ll have the 
car out and drive you back my¬ 
self,” said Broadwood. 

Five minutes later the two were 
in the car, rushing through the f rosty 
sunshine at a good thirt y miles an 
hour. At this paee it took them less 
than ten minutes to reach the 
school. 

Hank made Broadwood pull up 
a little way from the gales, and. 
thanking him warmly for all he 
had done for them, they.went in. 

“ Broadwood was .right,” said 
Stan in a low voice. “ Quad’s ab¬ 
solutely empty. I do believe the 
whole show have turned out to hunt 
for us. What shall we do ? Go and 
tell Father we’re all right ? ” 

“ I think not,” said Hank with 
decision. “ We’re going right across 
to the ruins." - 

" There’ll be a dreadful row if 
we’re caught.” 

“ And a worse one if Caffyn 
isn’t,” replied Hank drily. 

“ Yes, you’re right,” allowed Stan. 
“ But can you walk ? ” 

" Far enough for that,” said 
Hank; and, keeping their eyes well 
open, tlic two started out across 
the empty quadrangle. 

“ Don’t see anyone about the 
ruins,” said Stan, as . they came 
in sight of the iron railings which 
separated them from the school. 

“ You wouldn’t. If Caffyn’s 
there, lie’s underground.” 

At that moment a shrill whistle 
cut the silence. 

Stan started, and looked all 
round. “ What was that ? ” 

Hank gave an exclamation of 
intense annoyance. “ I might have 
thought of it,” he growled. 

.“ What do you mean, Hank ? ” 

"• l mean that yon and I ought 
to be whipped. That’s Delmar, of 
course,- up at some window, and 
it’s the signal to his pal that he’s 
spotted us.” 

• “ I never thought of that! Yes, I 
expect you’re right. But if Caffyn 
is underground, perhaps he can’t 
hear. Anyhow, lie’s got to get out.” 

“He’ll get out the back way— 
through your garden. Come on. 
i It’s our last, chance of nabbing 
him. You can go faster than me,” 
he added. “ Rim 1 ” 

There was not a deal of run left 
in Stan, but, all the same, lie did 
not waste much time in getting to 
the gate leading out of the quad¬ 
rangle into the master’s garden. 
It was the gate through which his 
father passed half a dozen times 
daily, and, as a rule, it was merely 
latched. 

Stan seized the handle and 
turned it, only to find that the gate 
would not move. 

" It’s locked, Hank! ” he cried. 
Hank’s face went hard and grim. 
“ I might have known it! " he 
snapped. “ Go on round,- Stan. 
Try the door by the science room.” 

Stan fled round, but quick as he 
was it took several minutes. This 
door was unlocked, and in a flash 
he was through and down the 
steps, and hurrying towards the 
kitchen garden. 

“ Wilkes 1 ” he shouted. 

There was no answer. . The gar¬ 
dener was not there. Stan looked 
up at the window by the pear-tree. 
There was no rope. He hurried 


past to the arched gateway leading 
into the ruins, and was just going 
in when a clear voice rang out. 

" Stan ! Stan, is it you ? ” And 
Bee came running hard from the 
direction of the house, and fairly 
flung herself into his arms. 

“ Oh, Stan, where have you 
been ? We’ve, been frightened to 
death, Mother and I.” 

■ Stan- hugged her tight. 

” It’s all right, dear. Hank and 
I were chasing Caffyn. I’ll tell you 
all about it. But, look here, have 
you seen Caffyn about the ruins 
this morning ? ” 

. “ Caffyn ? No, Stan.” 

" You’re sure. Bee ? You see 
Hank and I made certain he’d 
take advantage of everyone being 
away to come here.” 

“ I’m sure, Stan. There hasn’t 
been anyone here except a mason 
who came to mend that hole in 
the garden wall where the tree fell.” 

" A mason 1 ” repeated Stan. 

“ Which one was he ? " 

“ I don’t know, Stan. Just one 
of Hurcombe’s men from the 
village.” 

“ Is he here now a ” 

“ He ought to be. Let’s go and 
see.” 

She led the way, and Stan fol¬ 
lowed. The gap was at the far side 
of the garden, but when they 
reached it there was no one there, 
nor had one stone been removed. 

Stan turned to Bee. 

“ It was Caffyn—Caffyn in dis¬ 
guise, I’m sure of it. . And Del- 
mar’s whistle warned him, and he’s 
gone off by the back gate.” . 

Bee looked dreadfully distressed. 

“ Oh, Stan, and I never even 
dreamed of it 1 I am sorry.” 
-■“Not your fault, old tiling; 
not a bit your fault, so you mustn’t 
mind. How long ago did he come ? " 

“ Not more than half an hour.” 

Stan gave a sigh of relief. 

“ Then he can’t have done much. 
But I do wish we’d been in time to 
catch him. This mystery busi¬ 
ness is getting a bit too much for 
me. Father simply must let us go 
down and explore the cellars below 
the ruins.” 

Heavy steps coming along the 
gravel path made them both swing 
round, and here was Mr. Prynne 
himself coming towards them. . 

" So it’s you, Standish, at last 1 " 
he exclaimed in a voice between 
vexation and relief. “ A nice fright 
you’ve given us ! 

“ Stan couldn’t help it, Dad,” 
Bee declared stoutly. "It was 
Caffyn again.” 

“ Caffyn ! I’m sick of flic very 
name of the fellow. Explain your¬ 
self, Standish.” 

So for the second time that 
morning Stan told the story of the 
night’s adventures, the chase of 
Caffyn, the fall into the dene-hole, 
their long wanderings underground, 
and of how Mr. Broadwood had 
come to their rescue, and brought 
them back in bis car. 

“ And Caffyn was here,” added 
Bee eagerly. “ He was disguised 
as a mason, and I thought he was 
one of Hurcombe’s men.” 

■ Stan put in liis plea. . 

. “ Father, the man is after some¬ 
thing in the ruins. Do let us find 
out what it is.” 


For some reason this remark 
seemed to amuse their gaolers. 

" Did you ever hear the like ? ” 
chuckled Joe. “ If we didn’t know 
who they were we might think they 
were innocent little schoolboys ! ” 

"We are schoolboys, if you want 
to know," retorted Stan. “ I can 
only hope your master has more 
sense than his men." 

" Sense enough to deal with a 
couple of young .scamps like you,”, 
growled Simmons. "Ah, and here lie 
is,” as a man came cantering to¬ 
wards them on a stout cob. " Now 
you’ll learn something, my lads.” 

The rider came up rapidly. 

“ Who have you got there, Sim¬ 
mons ? ” he shouted. 

" Couple of young racecourse 
spies that Joe and I found hiding.” 
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Mr. Prynne’s face hardened. He 
had been very worried and more 
upset than he would admit. 

" The ruins have been searched 
already,”, lie answered . sternly, 
“ and potliing would induce me to 
let you boys go wandering there. 
I am sick of this business—sick and 
tired of it, and I will take very 
good care that neither you nor 
Caffyn nor anyone gets in there in 
future. The entrances will be 
bricked up, and I shall put barbed 
wire above the fence. In future no 
one ivill be able to get in or out of 
the place." 

Stan looked at his father, but one 
glance was enough to show him 
that Mr. Prynne meant every word 
he had said. 

TO BE COXTINUED 


Who Was He? 

The Great Emperor 

r jY!E son of a famous Germar 
warrior who-had made him¬ 
self king succeeded to tilt 
throne on the death of his fatliei 
and brother, and by his skil 
and ability extended lii; 
dominions, revived a might} 
empire, and became one of the 
outstanding figures of history. 

He was a fine-looking man 
taller than liis fellows, thougf 
rather too fat, walked with s 
firni step, and spoke in a clear 
ringing voice. Almost, to tilt 
end he had robust health a tic 
was a fine athlete, taking a kber 
delight in such sports as hunting 
and swimming, in both of ,wind: 
lie had no rival. 

So fond was he of swimming 
and bathing that a favourite pas¬ 
time of his was to bathe with hit 
sons and the nobles of the court, 
and often his bodyguard was 
invited also to join, so that some¬ 
times a hundred or more would 
be in the water together. 

He dressed plainly and was 
very moderate in eating. His 
usual dinner consisted of only 
four dishes, while he very rarely 
gave a banquet, and so much did 
lie detest drunkenness that lie 
discouraged drinking at his court. 

In those days the art of con¬ 
versation was almost unknown 
among the German peoples, and 
so this monarch at his meals, 
instead of talking, listened to 
a reading or lecture, taking 
particular delight in famous 
religious works. . 

Though-so powerful and busv, 
he was always ready to see hts 
iriends and hear suitors, and 
except on rare occasions when 
he was under the influence of one 
of his wives, an ambitious and 
cruel woman, he was an en¬ 
lightened and merciful ruler. 

Liis sons were .taught to hunt 
and ride; and his daughters io 
spin and study, and at his court 
he gathered many of the most 
learned men of the day. His 
mind was vigorous, and though 
he dreamed of universal empire 
and fought for it, at the same 
time he concerned himself about 
such details as the raising of 
' crops and the study of grammar. 
He learned Latin and Greek, and 
even tried amid his many duties 
of state to learn to write. 

He fought in many parts of 
Europe, and in his reign of g6 
years conducted over fifty cam¬ 
paigns, one of which is well 
known in history and romance 
on account of a famous fight in 
the Pyrenees, when his rear¬ 
guard was annihilated and a 
famous warrior-liero was slain. 

This great emperor was a 
mighty builder, and his body 
lies buried in a splendid church 
in Europe 
which he him¬ 
self erected. It 
is .not without, 
reason that he 
is called great, 
and for the 
rude age in 
which he lived 
he was indeed 
a most wonderful man. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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‘Ring Out the Old, Ping In the Neu) 



Dr MERRYMAN 

Small Boy, crying: “ A fly 

stung me! ” 

Mother : “ But an ordinary fly 
does not sting, sonny.” 

Small Boy : “ But this one had 
a football jersey on.” 

0 □ E 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Egglebat 

Every night the Egglebat, 
Putting on its pointed hat, 

Takes a little stroll and eats 

All the- small things that it meets. 

0 0 0 

What is that which plays when it 
works and work's when it plays? 

A fountain. 

000 

The Daring Prince 

A daring prince, of the realm 
Rangg Dhune, 

Once went up in a big balloon 

That caught and stuck on the 
horns of the moon, 

And he hung up there till next day 
noon : 

When all at once he exclaimed, 
“ Hoot-toot! ” 

And then came down in his para¬ 
chute. 

James Whitcomb Riley 
■ 0 0 0 



Safety First 

Look both ways before you cross 
the road. 

0 0 0 
Mike’s Mistake 

“ I was going over Westminster 
Bridge the other day,” said 
Mike Flannagan, “ when I met Pat 
Hewins. ‘Hewins,’ says I, ‘how 
are you ? ’ ‘ Pretty well, thanks, 
Donnelly,’ says he. ‘ But I’m not 
Donnelly,’ says*!. ‘ Faith, and I’m 
not Hewins,’ says he. And, sure 
enough, when we looked at one 
another again, it turned out to be 
neither of us.” 

0 0 0 
Where They Are and Where 
They Are Not 

Say this over very quickly; it 
is surprising how . it- will 
puzzle your friends. It is quite 
good Englishj 

Infirtaris. 

Inoaknoneis. 

Inmudeelsare. 

Inclaynoneare. 

0 0 0 

Do You Recognise this Proverb ? 

Jt is permitted to the feline race 
/. To contemplate even a regal 
'face. 

This is only another way of say¬ 
ing “ 4 cat may look at a king.” 


€ 


Do You Live in Compter Street ? 
Compter Street, or the Compter, 
which is the name , of a 
thoroughfare in several towns, 
marks the site of the old prison for 
debtors, so called from the Latin 
computare, which means to count. 

An old writer explains that the 
name was given to the prison 

“ because whoso slippeth in there 
must be sure to account and pay 
well, too, ere lie get out again.” 
Counter Street has the same origin. 
0 0 0 

Puzzle Arithmetic 

Arrange l to 9 so as to make 15 
whether counted horizontally, 
diagonally, or perpendicularly. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

A Difficult Task 

JJere is a good trick that always 
causes fun. 

Ask someone to stand straight up 
and then cross his legs above the 
knees,-as shown in 
the picture. Now 
place a chair be¬ 
hind hini and ask 
him to sit down 
without uncrossing 
his legs and with¬ 
out moving his feet 
from the ground. 
If he keeps his 
feet quite still in 
the same position 
as they were when 
he crossed his legs, 
he will probably 
be unable to sit 
down at all. 

If the legs are crossed below the 
knees, though, it will be found quite 
easy to sit down without moving 
the feet. 

0 0 0 

Poor Algernon 

"When Algernon calls on his friends 
To his hair and his clothes he 
attends; 

But he went to see Prue 
In some gloves that were new, 
And his fingers burst out at the ends. 
0 0 0 

What am I ? 

Complete, I am a precious stone 
of worth 

Not sought or found upon or in the 
earth; 

Cut off my tail, and then you’ll 
quickly see 

A luscious fruit which grows upon 
a tree. 

Once more curtail, and the re¬ 
mainder show's 

A kind of vegetable which each of 
us knows ; 

Cut off my head, and next replace 
my tails, 

You have a title only given to males. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

Esses and Zeds 




Glacier Glazier Greece Grease 


These pairs oi words sound very much 
alike, differing only in the s and z sound, 
although they have different meanings 

0 0 0 

W HAT relation is a horse chestnut 
to a chestnut horse ? 

. 0 . 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
Hidden Poets 

The names were Gay and Howitt 


Jacko Meets the Dandy 

“ you are very untidy, Jacko,” said his mother. “ Go and 

I brush your hair.” 

“And wash your face,” called out Adolphus; “it’s black 
enough.” 

Jacko made a face at his brother and ran off. 

Jacko and Adolphus, sad to say, were not the best of 
friends. Jacko jeered at his big brother’s mauve socks and 
mauve ties and mauve handkerchiefs that matched each 
other so perfectly ; he snorted loudly at the silver-headed 
cane he carried; and he drew faces, whenever he got the 
chance, on his spotless white spats. 

All of which filled Adolphus with wrath, and checked the 
beautiful feelings of brotherly affection that ought to have 
existed between them. 

Perhaps it was only natural that it should please Adolphus, 
at the silly age of nineteen, to sally forth on a Saturday 
afternoon looking like a figure out of a tailor’s advertisement; 
and it must have been annoying that, just as he was in the 
act of raising his hat to a charming young lady, he should be 
dashed into by a grubby young urchin straight from the football 
field, shouting : 

“ Hi, Adolphus ! Be a sport and lend me sixpence 1 ” 

It made Adolphus shudder to think he belonged .to such a 
family, and often he longed to take Master Jacko by the 



At last Jacko saw his opportunity 

scruff of his neck and duck him in the nearest pond—to teach 
him a lesson. 

Not that Jacko would have minded very much if he had. 
It would take more than that to make a lasting impression on 
such a hardened young sinner. 

One afternoon Adolphus was looking so extraordinarily spick 
and span when Jacko ran across him in the High Street that 
he grinned from ear to ear. 

He turned round as they passed, and walked behind the 
dandy, wondering what he could do to spoil such perfection. 

“ Of all the silly juggins! ” thought Jacko. “ What on 
earth does he think he looks like ?. Getting himself up like that 
on such a day! ” For the white spats were just home from the 
wash, and were whiter than ever ; while as for the streets, they 
were covered with mud an inch deep, nice and soft and squashy. 

Adolphus was gingerly picking his way through it like a girl 
in dancing shoes ; Master Jacko, you may be sure, was tramp¬ 
ing along behind him like a ploughboy, enjoying the sight of the 
mud he was splashing up at every step he took, when they 
came to the end of the street. 

Now, at the end of the High Street there is a wide crossing. 
When they reached it Adolphus stepped off the pavement, 
carefully avoiding an enormous puddle. 

At last Jacko saw his opportunity. With a loud chuckle 
he ran forward, leapt with both feet into the middle of it, and 
smothered poor Adolphus from his head to his feet! 


Notes and Queries 

What Does O.M. Mean ? After 
a name these letters mean that 
the person is a member of the 
Order of Merit. 

What Is a Grand Jury? A 
body of men that does not try 
cases like a petty jury, but sifts 
the evidence against a prisoner 
to see if it is worth while trying 
him at all. If the grand jury 
decides that it is, the case then 
goes before the petty jury. 

What Is Salic Law ? The 
law which says women shall be 
excluded from the throne. It 
originated with the Salian, or 
Salic, Franks, a German tribe, 
which prohibited its women from 
inheriting property or the crown. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 



La fleche La fourrure Le precipice 

II est mort, perce d’une fleche 
Cette dame porte une belle fourrure 
Les precipices sont dangereux. 



La gargouille Le bee Le tonneau 

II y a des gargouilles sur le clocher 
Void un bee d’oiseau de proie . 

II y a de l’eau daiis ce tonneau 



ABC Stories 

The Rabbit 

stands for rabbit—the 
rabbit that jumped out 
of Harry’s pocket and 
startled his little cousin. 

Harry was stooping down 
by the rabbit hutch when 
Betty arrived. His mother 
went down the garden to meet 
her, and Harry heard her say, 
“ Come indoors and take off 
your coat. Then we’ll find 
Harry. I expect he’ll be down 
with his rabbits ; they only 
came this morning.” 

And as they walked on to¬ 
wards the house his mother 
said something he could not 
catch. But he heard Betty’s 
clear voice answer, “ On, no ! 
I hate them ; horrid things ! ” 

Harry could hardly believe 
his cars. 

“ She hates rabbits, does 
she ? ” he said indignantly. 

He was so angry that he 
didn’t want to see her; and 
when she came running out, 
not long after, calling him, he 
slipped out into the meadow'. 

And there he stayed for the 
rest of the morning. But it 
wasn’t much fun hiding away 
all alone, and he wasn’t sorry 
when the dinner gong went. 

He Went in, shook hands 
solemnly with his little cousin, 
and sat down without a word. 

His mother looked at him 
in astonishment, and then she 
began to serve the soup and 
took no further notice of hinn 

Harry felt rather uncom¬ 
fortable,' but how. could he be 
polite to a girl who hated any¬ 
thing so soft and gentle ? 

He put his hand into his 
sailor blouse, and the next 
moment something sprang out 
and hopped on to the table. 

It was one of the rabbits ! 

“ Oh 1 ” cried Betty. " What 
a darling! Do let me h old him! 1 ’ 



It hopped on to the table 

Harry stared in amazement. 

“ What ever made you bring 
it indoors ? ” asked his mother. 

“ So that Betty shouldn’t get 
it,” said Harry sulkily. “ She 
hates rabbits. She said so.” 

“ Oh, no! ” . cried Betty. 
“ It’s white, mice I hate.” 

“You misunderstood her,” 
said his mother. “ I was telling 
Betty how your mice had all 
died, and how Uncle Jim had 
sent the bunnies instead.” 

Harry got up with a red face 
and went round to Betty and 
kissed her. “ I’m sorry ! ” lie 
stammered. 

But Betty laughed, and said, 
“Directly., minute we’ve fin* 
ished let’s go out to the hutch. 
I want to see the other one.” 
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Tli> CMlfJion’s Ncwspapor grows oat of My Magazine, tho monthly 
th". whole world lores. My Magazine grew out of the Children’s 
Ivurj rioptfdia, i ho greatest boolc for children in the world. The Maga* 
7.ini> nnprars on Hie 15th of each month, and the Editor's address 
is: Aithur Mee, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, l$-0. 4 . 



Postage of the Children's Newspaper is Inland Id., Abroad id.; a 
year's postal subscription is Inland 13s, Abroad lis. A years 
postal subscription to its monthly companion. My Magazine, is: 
•British Isles, 14s.; elsewhere, 13s. 6d. In South Africa, Australaiia, 
Canada, all subscriptions must go through the agents given below 


FROLICS IN THE SNOW • THE NEW PETER PAN • SKIS IN LONDON 



Her First Slido—This little girl was 
very proud to find that she could slide 
without falling during the recent frost 



A Ski Runner in London—Skis are familiar 
enough in Norway,but these created quite 
a sensation on Wimbledon Common 



Getting Well on the Roof—Fresh air is one oF the finest medicines, ao these tittle patients 
at the Great Northern Hospital in London have found during their stay on the great flat roof 


Boy Scouts Welcome Jack Frost—These Boy Scouts at Southend, who thoroughly en¬ 
joyed a game of snowball after the recent heavy fall, found no lack of ammunition 


A Photograph of Real [Fairies—These 
delightful little children were trained to 
dance as fairies by a lady teacher at 
Oxford who-is a good friend of the C.N. 


The New Peter Pan—** Peter Pan’* is always a serious rival of the pantomimes 
at Christmas. Here' we see Miss Edna Best, the new Peter Pan for 1921,visiting. 
the original Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens to wish him a Happy New Year 


Clever Little House-Builders in Surrey— 
These.girls of the Reedham Orphanage, 
Purley, are putting the finishing touches to 
the fine dolls’ house they have just built 
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